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CHAPTER XLIII. 
WorKsSHOPS—AN INN—THE STREET. 


~... N an extensive plot of ground, lying 

~~ gomewhere between the Thames and 

the Kensington squares, stood the 

premises of Messrs. Nockett and 

Perch, builders and contractors. The 

yard with its workshops formed part 

of one of those frontier lines between 

mangy business and garnished domes- 

ticity that occur in what are called 

improving neighbourhoods. We are 

accustomed to regard increase as the 

chief feature in a great city’s progress, 

its well-known signs greeting our 

eyes on every outskirt. Slush-ponds 

may be seen turning into basement-kitchens; a broad causeway of 

shattered earthenware smothers plots of budding gooseberry bushes and 

vegetable trenches, foundations following so closely upon gardens that 

the householder may be expected to find cadaverous sprouts from over- 

looked potatoes rising through the chinks of bis cellar-floor. But the 

other great process, that of internal transmutation, is not less curious 

than this encroachment of grey upon green. . Its first erections are often 

only the milk-teeth of a suburb, and as the district rises in dignity they 

are dislodged by those which are to endure. Slightness becomes sup- 

planted by comparative solidity, commonness by novelty, lowness and 
irregularity by symmetry and height. 
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An observer of the precinct which has been named as an instance in 
point might have stood under a lamp-post and heard simultaneously the 
peal of the visitor’s bell from the new terrace on the right hand, and the 
stroke of tools from the musty workshops on the left. Waggons laden 
with deals came up on this side, and landaus came down on the other— 
the former to lumber heavily through the old-established contractors’ 
gates, the latter to sweep fashionably into the square. 

About twelve o’clock on the day following Lord Mountclere’s 
exhibition of himself to Christopher in the jeweller’s shop at Melchester, 
and almost at the identical time when the viscount was seen to come 
from the office for marriage licences in the same place, a carriage drove 
nearly up to the gates of Messrs. Nockett and Co.’s yard. A gentleman 
stepped out and looked around, He was a man whose years would have 
been pronounced as five-and-forty by the friendly, fifty by the candid, 
fifty-two or three by the grim, He was as handsome a study in grey as 
could be seen in town, there being far more of the raven’s plumage than 
of the gull’s in the mixture as yet ; and he had a glance of that practised 
sort which can measure people, weigh them, repress them, encourage 
them to sprout and blossom as a March sun encourages crocuses, ask 
them questions, give them answers,—in short, a glance that could do as 
many things as an American cooking-stove or a multwm-in-parvo pocket- 
knife. But, as with most men of the world, this was mere mechanism ; 
his actual emotions were kept so far within his person that they were 
rarely heard or seen near his features. 

On reading the builders’ names over the gateway he entered the yard, 
and asked at the office if Solomon Chickerel was engaged on the premises. 
The clerk was going to be very attentive, but finding the visitor had come 
only to speak to a workman, his tense attitude slackened a little, and 
he merely signified the foot of a Flemish ladder on the other side of the 
yard, saying, “ You will find him, sir, up there in the  joingpsabop.” 

When the man in the black coat reached the top he found himself at 
the end of a long apartment as large as a chapel and as low as a malt- 
room, across which ran parallel carpenters’ benches to the number of 
twenty or more, a gangway being left at the side for access throughout. 
Behind every bench there stood a man or two, planing, fitting, or 
chiseling, as the case might be.. The visitor paused for a moment, as if 
waiting for some cessation of their violent motions and uproar till he 
could make his errand known. He waited ten seconds, he waited 
twenty ; but, beyond that a quick look had been thrown upon him by 
every pair of eyes, the muscular performances were in no way interrupted : 
everyone seemed oblivious of his presence, and absolutely regardless of 
his wish. In truth, the texture of that salmon-coloured skin could be 
seen to be aristrocratic without a microscope, and the exceptious artisan 
has an offhand way when contrasts are made painfully strong by an 
idler of this kind coming, gloved and brushed, into the very ¢ den, where he 
is sweating and muddling in his shirt-sleeves, 
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The gentleman from the carriage then proceeded down the workshop, 
wading up to his knees in a sea of shavings, and bruising his ankles 
against corners of board and sawn-off blocks that lay hidden like reefs 
beneath. At the ninth bench he made another venture. 

“Sol Chickerel?” said the man addressed, as he touched his plane- 
iron upon the oil-stone. ‘“ He’s one of them just behind.” 

“ D— it all, can’t one of you show me?” the visitor angrily observed, 
for he had been used to more attention than this. “ Here, point him 
out.” He handed the man a shilling. 

“No trouble to do that,” said the workman; and he turned and 
signified Sol by a nod without moving from his place. 

The stranger entered Sol’s division, and said at once: “I want to speak 
a few words with you in private. Is nota Mrs. Petherwin yoir sister?” 

Sol started suspiciously. “Has anything happened to her?” he at 
length said, hurriedly. 

“Oh no. It is on a business matter that I have called. You need 
not mind owning the relationship to me—the secret will be kept. I am 
the brother of one whom .you may have heard of from her—Lord 
Mountclere.” 

“Thavenot. Butif you will wait a minute, sir——” He went toa 
little glazed box at the end of the shop, where the foreman was sitting, 
and, after speaking a few words to this person, Sol led Mountclere to 
the door, and down the ladder. 

“ T suppose we cannot very well talk here, after all?” said the gentleman 
when they reached the yard, and found several men moving about therein, 

“ Perhaps we had better go to some room—the nearest inn will 
answer the purpose, will it not ?” 

“ Excellently.” 

“ There’s the Red Lion over the way. They have a very nice private 
room upstairs.” 

“ Yes, that will do.” And passing out of the yard, the man with 
the glance entered the inn with Sul, where they were shown to the parlour 
as requested. 

While the waiter was gone for some wine, which Mountclere ordered, 
the more ingenuous of the two resumed the conversation by saying, 
awkwardly : “ Yes, Mrs. Petherwin is my sister, as you supposed, sir ; 
but on her account I do not let it be known.” 

“Indeed,” said Mountclere. ‘Well, I came to see you in order to 
speak of a matter which I thought you might know more about than I 
do, for it has taken me.quite by surprise. My brother, Lord Mountclere, 
is, it seenis, to be privately married to Mrs. Petherwin to-morrow.” 

“Ts that really the fact ?” said Sol, becoming quite shaken. “I had 
no thought that such a thing could be possible !” 

“ Tt is imminent.” 

“Father has told me that she has lately got to know some noble- 
man ; but I never supposed there could be any meaning in that,” 
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“You were altogether wrong,” said Mountclere, leaning back in his 
chair and looking at Sol steadily. “Do you feel it to be a matter upon 
which you will congratulate her ?” 

“A very different thing,” said Sol, vehemently. “Though he is 
your brother, sir, I must say this, that I would rather she married the 


poorest man I know.” 

“ Why ~ 

“From what my father bas told me of him, he is not—a more 
desirable brother-in-law to me than I shall be in all likelihood to him. 
What business has a man of that character to marry Berta, I should 
like to ask?” 

“ That's what I say,” returned Mountclere, revealing his satisfaction 
at Sol’s estimate of his noble brother: it showed that he had calculated 
well in coming here. “My brother is getting old, and he has lived 
strangely : your sister is a highly respectable young lady.” 

“ And he is not respectable, you mean? I know he is not.” 

“T cannot say that,” returned Mountclere. Possibly a certain fra- 
ternal feeling repressed a direct assent : and yet this was the only repre- 
sentation which could be expected to prejudice the young man against 
the wedding, if he were such an one as the visitor supposed Sol to be— 
a man vulgar in sentiment and ambition, but pure in his anxiety for his 
sister’s happiness. “ At any rate, we are agreed in thinking that this 
would be an unfortunate marriage for both,” added Mountclere. 

“ About both I don’t know. It may be a good thing for him. 
When do you say it is to be, sir—to-morrow ?” 

“a 

“TI don’t know what to do!” said Sol, walking up and down. “If 
half what I have heard is true, I would lose a winter’s work to prevent 
her marrying him. What does she want to go mixing in with people 
who despise her for? Now look here, Mr. Mountclere, since you have 
been and called me out to talk this over, it is only fair that you should 
tell me the exact truth about your brother. Is it a lie, or is it true, 
that he is not fit to be the husband of a decent woman 1” 

“That is a curious enquiry,” said Mountclere, whose manner and 
aspect, neutral as a winter landscape, had little in common with Sol’s 
warm and unrestrained bearing. ‘ There are reasons why I think your 
sister will not be happy with him.” 

“ Then it is true what they say,” said Sol, bringing down his fist upon 
the table. “I know your meaning well enough. What's to be done? 
If I could only see her this minute, she might be kept out of it.” 

“ You think your presence would influence your sister—if you could 
see her before the wedding ?” 

“T think it would. But who’s to get at her?” 

“T am going, so you had better come on with me—unless it would 


be best for your father to come.” 
“Perhaps it might,” said the bewildered Sol. “But he will not be 
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able to get away ; and it is no use for Dan to go. If anybody goes, I 
must. If she has made up her mind, nothing can be done by writing to 
her.” 

“T leave at once to see Lord Mountclere,” the other continued. “I 
feel that as my brother is evidently ignorant of the position of Mrs. 
Petherwin’s family and connections, it is only fair in me, as his nearest 
relative, to make them clear to him before it is too late.” 

“You mean that if he knew her friends were working-people he 
would not think of her as a wife? "Tis a reasonable thought. But 
make your mind easy: she has told him. I make a great mistake if she 
has for a moment thought of concealing that from him.” 

“She may not have deliberately done so. But—and I say this with 
no ill-feeling—it is a matter known to few, and she may have taken no 
steps to undeceive him. I hope to bring him to see the matter clearly. 
Unfortunately the thing has been so secret and hurried that there is 
barely time. I knew nothing until this morning—never dreamt of such 
a@ preposterous occurrence.” 

“ Preposterous! If it should come to pass, she would play her part 
as his lady as well as any other woman, and better. I wish there was 
no more reason for fear on my side than there is on yours. Things 
have come to a sore head when she is not considered lady enough for 
such as he. But perhaps your meaning is, that if your brother were to 
have a son, you would lose your heir-presumptive title to the cor’net of 
Mountclere? Well, ’twould be rather hard for ye, now I come to think 
o’t—upon my life, *twould.” 

“The suggestion is as delicate as the atmosphere of this vile 
room. But let your ignorance be your excuse, my man. It is hardly 
worth while for us to quarrel when we both have the same object in 
view : do you think so?” 

“That’s true—that’s true. When do you start, sir?” 

“We must leave almost at once,” said Mountclere, looking at his 
watch. If we cannot catch the two o'clock train, there is no getting 
there to-night—and to-morrow we could not possibly arrive before one.” 

“TI wish there was time for me to go and tidy a bit,” said Sol, 
anxiously looking down at bis working clothes. “ I suppose you would 
not like me to go with you like this ?” 

“Confound the clothes! If you cannot start in five minutes, we 
shall not be able to go at all.” 

“Very well, then—wait while I run across to the shop, then I am 
ready. How do we get to the station ?” 

“ My carriage is at the corner waiting. When you come out I will 
meet you at the gates.” 

Sol then hurried downstairs, and, a minute or two later, Mr. 
Mountclere, looking like a man bent on policy at any price. The 
carriage was brought round by the time that Sol reappeared from the 
yard. He entered and sat down beside Mountclere, not without a sense 
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that he was spoiling good upholstery: the coachman then allowed the 
lash of his whip to alight with the force of a small fly upon the horses, 
which set them up in an angry trot. Sol rolled on beside his new acquaint- 
ance with the shamefaced look of a man going to prison in a van, for 
pedestrians occasionally gazed at him, full of what seemed to himself to 
be ironical surprise. 

“T am afraid I ought to have changed my clothes after all,” he said, 
writhing under a perception of the contrast between them. “ Not 
knowing anything about this, I ain’t a bit prepared. If I had got even 
my second-best hat, it wouldn’t be so bad.” 

“It makes no difference,” said Mountclere, inanimately. 

“Or I might have brought my portmantle with some things.” 

“Tt really is not important.” 

On reaching the station they found there were yet a few minutes to 
spare, which Sol made use of in writing a note to his father, to explain 
what had occurred. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Tue DoncastLes’ RESIDENCE; AND OUTSIDE THE SAME. 


Mrs. Doncaste’s dressing-bell had rung, but Menlove, the lady’s maid, 
having at the same time received a letter by the evening post, paused to 
read it before replying to the summons: 


“Lychworth Court, Wednesday. 

“Daring Lovuisa,—I can assure you that I am no more likely than 
yourself to form another attachment. Far from it, indeed, as you will 
perceive by what follows. Before we left town I thought that to be 
able to see you occasionally was sufficient for happiness, but down in this 
lonely place the case is different. In short, my dear, I ask you to con- 
sent toa union with me as soon as you possibly can. Your prettiness 
has won my eyes and lips completely, sweet, and I lie awake at night to 
think of the golden curls you allowed to escape from their confinement 
on those nice times of private clothes, when we walked in the park and 
slipped the bonds of service, which you were never born to any more 
than I... .. 

“Had not my own feelings been so strong, I should have told you at 
the first dash of my pen that what I expected is coming to pass at last— 
the old dog is going to be privately married to Mrs. P. Yes, indeed, and 
the wedding is coming off to-morrow, secret as the grave. All her friends 
will doubtless leave service on account of it. "What he does now makes 
little difference to me, of course, as I had already given warning, but I 
shall stick to him like a Briton in spite of it. He has to-day made me a 
present, and a further five pounds for yourself, expecting you to hold 
your tongue on every matter connected with Mrs. P.’s friends, and to 
say nothing to any of them about this marriage until it is over. His 
lordship impressed this upon me very strongly, and familiar as a brother, 
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and of course we obey his instructions to the letter; for I need hardly 
say that unless he keeps his promise to help me in setting up the shop, 
our nuptials cannot be consumed. His help depends upon our obedience, 
as you are aware... .” 

This, and much more, was from her very last lover, Lord Mount- 
clere’s valet, who had been taken in hand directly she had convinced 
herself of Joey’s hopeless youthfulness. The missive sent Mrs. Menlove’s 
spirits soaring like spring larks ; she flew upstairs in answer to the bell with 
a joyful, triumphant look, which the illuminated figure of Mrs. Doncasile 
in her dressing-room could not quite repress. One could almost forgive 
Menlove her arts when so modest a result brought such vast content. 

Mrs. Doncastle seemed inclined to make no remark during the 
dressing, and at last Menlove could repress herself no longer. 

“T should like to name something to you, m’m.” 

“Yes.” 

“T shall be wishing to leave soon, if it is convenient.” 

“Very well, Menlove,” answered Mrs. Doncastle, as she serenely 
surveyed her right eyebrow in the glass. “Am I to take this as a formal 
notice ?” 

“Tf you please; but I could stay a week or two beyond the month 
if suitable. I am going to be married—that’s what it is, m’m.” 

“Oh! Iam glad to hear it, though I am sorry to lose you.” 

“Tt is Lord Mountclere’s valet-—Mr. Tipman—m’m.” 

“ Indeed.” 

Menlove went on building up Mrs. Doncastle’s hair awhile in silence. 

“T suppose you heard the other news that arrived in town to-day, m’m?” 
she said again. “Lord Mountclere is going to be married to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ? Are you quite sure?” 

“Oh yes, m’m.- Mr. Tipman has just told me so in his letter. He 
is going to be married to Mrs. Petherwin. It is to be quite a private 
wedding.” 

Mrs. Doncastle made no remark, and she remained in the same still 
position as before; but a countenance expressing transcendent surprise 
was reflected to Menlove by the glass. 

At this sight Menlove’s tongue so burned to go further, and unfold 
the lady’s relations with the butler downstairs, that she would have lost a 
month’s wages to be at liberty to do it. The disclosure was almost too 
magnificent to be repressed. To deny herself so exquisite an indulgence 
required an effort which nothing on earth could have sustained save the 
one thing that did sustain it—the knowledge that upon her silence hung 
the most enormous desideratum in the world, her own marriage. She 
said no more, and Mrs. Doncastle went away. 

It was an ordinary family dinner that day, but their nephew Neigh 
happened to be present. Just as they were sitting down Mrs. Doncastle 
said to her husband: “Why have you not told me of the wedding 
to-morrow !—or don’t you know anything about it?” 
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“ Wedding?” said Mr. Doncastle. 

“Lord Mountclere is to be married to Mrs, Petherwin—quite 
privately.” 

“Good God!” said some person. 

Mr. Doncastle did not speak the words; they were not spoken by 
Neigh ; they seemed to float over the room and round the walls, as if 
originating in some spiritualistic source. Yet Mrs. Doncastle, remem- 
bering the symptoms of an attachment between Ethelberta and her 
nephew which had appeared during the summer, looked towards Neigh 
instantly, as if she thought the words must have come from him after 
all; but Neigh’s face was perfectly calm ; he, together with her husband, 
was sitting with his eyes fixed in the direction of the sideboard ; and 
turning to the same spot she beheld Chickerel standing pale as death, his 
lips being parted as if he did not know where he was. * 

“Did you speak?” said Mrs. Doncastle, looking with astonishment 
at the butler. 

“ Chickerel, what’s the matter—are you ill?” said Mr. Doncastle, 
simultaneously. ‘ Was it you who said that?” 

“J did, sir,” said Chickerel, in a husky voice, scarcely above a whisper, 
“T could not help it.” 

“Why?” 

“She is my daughter, and it shall be known at once.” 

“Who is your daughter?” 

He paused a few moments nervously. “ Mrs. Petherwin,” he said. 

Upon this announcement Neigh looked at poor Chickerel as if he 
saw through him into the wall. Mrs. Doncastle uttered a faint exclama- 
tion and leant back in her chair: the bare possibility of the truth of 
Chickerel’s claims to such paternity shook her to pieces when she viewed 
her intimacies with Ethelberta during the past season—the court she had 
paid her, the arrangements she had entered into to please her ; above all, 
the dinner-party which she had contrived and carried out solely to 
gratify Lord Mountclere, and bring him into personal communication 
with the general favourite; thus making herself probably the chief though 
unconscious instrument in promoting a match by which her butler was 
to become father-in-law to a peer she delighted to honour. The crowd 
of perceptions almost took away her life; she closed her eyes in a white 
shiver. 

“Do you mean to say that the lady who sat here at dinner at the 
same time that Lord Mountclere was" present is your daughter?” asked 
Doncastle. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Chickerel, respectfully. 

“ How did she come to be your daughter?” 

aft | Well, she is my daughter, sir.” 

“ Did you educate her?” 

“ Not altogether, sir. She was a very clever child. Lady Petherwin 
finished her education, They were both left widows about the same time ; 
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the son died, then the father. My daughter was only seventeen then. 
But though she’s older now, her marriage with Lord Mountclere means 
misery. He ought to marry another woman.” 

“It is very extraordinary,” Mr. Doncastle murmured. “If you are 
iJ] you had better go and rest yourself, Chickerel. Send in Thomas.” 

Chickerel, who seemed to be much disturbed, then very gladly left 
the room, and dinner proceeded But such was the peculiarity of the 
case, that, though there was in it neither murder, robbery, illness, acci- 
dent, fire, love, or any other of the tragic and legitimate shakers of 
human nerves, two of the three who were gathered there sat through the 
meal without the least consciousness of what viands had composed it. 
Impressiveness depends as much upon propinquity as upon magnitude ; 
and to have honoured unawares the daughter of the vilest Antipodean 
miscreant and murderer would have been less discomfiting to Mrs. 
Doncastle than it was to make the same blunder with the daughter of a 
respectable servant who happened to live in her own house. To Neigh 
the announcement was as the catastrophe of a story already begun, 
rather than as an isolated wonder. Ethelberta’s words had prepared 
him for something, though the nature of that thing was unknown. 

“ Chickerel ought not to have kept us in ignorance of this—of course 
he ought not!” said Mrs. Doncastle, as soon as they were left alone. 

“TJ don’t see why not,” replied Mr. Doncastle, who took the matter 
very coolly, as was his custom. 

“Then she herself should have let it be known.” 

“ Nor does that follow. You didn’t tell Mrs. Petherwin that your 
grandfather narrowly escaped hanging for shooting his rival in a duel.” 

“Of course not. There was no reason why I should give extraneous 
information.” 

“ Nor was there any reason why she should. As for Chickerel, he 
doubtless felt how unbecoming it would be to make personal remarks on 
one of your guests—Ha-ha-ha! Well, well—Ha-ha-ha-ha!” 

“T know this,” said Mrs. Doncastle in great anger, “ that if my father 
had been in the room, I should not have let the fact pass unnoticed, and 
treated him like a stranger !” 

“ Would you have had her introduce Chickerel to us all round? My 
dear Margaret, it was a complicated position for a woman.” 

“ Then she ought not to have come.” 

“There may be something in that, though she was dining out at 
other houses as good as ours. Well, I should have done just as she did, 
for the joke of the thing. Ha-ha-ha !—it is very good—very, It wasa 
case in which the appetite for a jest would overpower the sting of con. 
science in any well-constituted being—that, my dear, I must maintain.” 

“T say she should not have come!” answered Mrs. Doncastle, firmly. 
“ Of course I shall dismiss Chickerel.” 

“ Of course you will do no such thing. I have never had a butler in 
the house before who has suited me so well. It is a great credit to the 
19—5 
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man to have such a daughter, and I am not sure that we do not derive 
some lustre of a humble kind from his presence in the house. But 
seriously, I wonder at your short-sightedness, when you know the 
troubles we have had through getting new men from nobody knows where.” 

Neigh, perceiving that the breeze in the atmosphere might ultimately 
intensify to a palpable black squall, seemed to think it would be well to 
take leave of his uncle and aunt as soon as he conveniently could ; 
nevertheless, he was much less discomposed by the situation than by the 
active cause which had led to it. When Mrs. Doncastle arose, her 
husband said he was going to speak to Chickerel for a minute or two, 
and Neigh followed his aunt upstairs. 

Presently Doncastle joined them. “I have been talking to Chickerel,” 
he said. “ It is a very curious affair—this marriage of his daughter and 
Lord Mountclere. The whole situation is the most astounding I have 
ever met with. The man is quite ill about the news. He has. shown 
me a letter which has just reached him from his son on the same subject. 
Lord Mountclere’s ‘brother and this young man have actually gone off 
together to try to prevent the wedding, and Chickerel has asked to be 
allowed to go himself, if he can get soon enough to the station to catch 
the night mail. Of course he may go if he wishes.” 

“ What a funny thing!” said the lady, with a wretchedly factitious 
smile. “The times have taken a strange turn when the angry parent of 
the comedy, who goes post-haste to prevent the undutiful daughter’s 
rash marriage, is a gentleman from below stairs, and the unworthy lover 
a peer of the realm !” 

Neigh spoke for almost the first time. “I don’t blame Chickerel in 
objecting to Lord Mountclere. I should object to him myself if I had a 
daughter. I never liked him.” 

“Why?” said Mrs. Doncastle, lifting her eyelids as if the act were a 
heavy task. 

“ For reasons which don’t generally appear.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Doncastle in a low tone. “Still, we must not 
believe all we hear.” 

“Ts Chickerel going?” said Neigh. 

‘“ He leaves in five or ten minutes,” said Doncastle. 

After a few further words Neigh mentioned that he was unable to 
stay longer that evening, and left them. When he had reached the 
outside of the door he walked a little way up the pavement and back 
again, as if reluctant to lose sight of the street ; finally standing under a 
lamp-post whence he could command a view of Mr. Doncastle’s front. 
Presently a man.came out in a great-coat and with a small bag in his 
hand; Neigh, at once recognising the person as Chickerel, went wp to him. 

“Mr. Doncastle tells me you are going on a sudden journey. At 
what time does your train leave?” Neigh asked. 

“I go by the ten o'clock, sir: I hope it is a third-class,” said Chic- 
kerel ; “ though I am afraid it may not be.” 
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“Tt is as much as you will do to get to the station,” said Neigh, 
turning the face of his watch to the light. “ Here, come into my cab—I 
am driving that way.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Chickerel. 

Neigh called a cab at the first opportunity, and they entered and 
drove along together. Neither spoke during the journey. When they 
were driving up to the station entrance Neigh looked again to see the hour. 

“You have not a minute to lose,” he said, in great anxiety. “And 
your journey will be expensive: instead of walking from Anglebury to 
Knollsea, you had better drive—above all, don’t lose time. Take this 
from mé, since the emergency is great.” He handed something to 
Chickerel folded up small. 

The butler took it without énquiry, and stepped out hastily. 

“ T sincerely hope—— Well, good-night, Chickerel,” continued Neigh, 
ending his words abruptly. The cab containing him drove again towards 
the station-gates, leaving Chickerel standing on the kerb. 

He passed through the booking-office, and looked at the paper Neigh 
had put into his hand. It was a five-pound note. 

Chickérel mused on the circumstance as he took his ticket and got 
into the train, 





CHAPTER XLY. 
Tue Raitway—Tue Sea—TuHe SHORE BEYOND. 


By this time Sol and the Honourable Edgar Mountclere had gone far 
on their journey. Lychworth Court, Mountclere’s destination, though 
several miles from Knollsea, was most easily accessible by the same route 
as that to the village, the latter being the place for which Sol was bound. 
From the few words that passed between them on the way, Mountclere 
became more stubborn than ever in a belief that this was a carefully-laid 
trap of the fair Ethelberta’s to ensnare his brother without revealing to 
him her family ties, which it therefore behoved him to make clear 
with the utmost force of representation before the fatal union had been 
contracted. Being himself the viscount’s only remaining brother and 
near rélative, the disinterestedness of his motives may be left to imagi- 
nation ; that there was much real excuse for his conduct must, however, 
be borne in mind. Whether his attempt would prevent the union was 
another question : he believed that, conjoined with his personal influence 
over the viscount, and the importation of Sol as a firebrand to throw 
between the betrothed pair, it might do so. 

About half an hour before sunset the two individuals, linked by their 
differences, reached the point of railway at which the branch to Sand- 
bourne left the main line. They had taken tickets’ for Sandbourne, 
intending to go thence to Knollsea by the steamer that plied between the 
two places during the summer months—making this a short and direct 
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over, the steamer might possibly have left off running, the wind might be 
too high for a small boat, and no large one might be at hand for hire : 
therefore it would be safer to go by train to Anglebury, and the remain- 
ing sixteen miles by driving over the hills, even at a great loss of time. 

Accident, however, determined otherwise. They were in the station 
at the junction, enquiring of an official if the Speedwell had ceased to 
run, when a countryman who had just come up from Sandbourne stated 
that, though the Speedwell had left off for the year, there was that day 
another steamer at Sandhourne. This steamer would of necessity return 
to Knollsea that evening, partly because several people from that place 
had been on board, and also because the Knollsea folk were waiting for 
groceries and draperies from London : there was not an ounce of tea ora 
hundred-weight of coal in the village, owing to the recent winds, which 
had detained the provision parcels at Sandbourne, and kept the colliers 
up Channel, until the change of weather this day. To introduce neces- 
saries by a round-about land journey was not easy when they had been 
ordered by the other and habitual route. The boat returned at six o'clock. 

So on they went to Sandbourne, driving off to the pier directly they 
reached that place, for it was getting towards night. The steamer was 
there, as the man had told them, much to the relief of Sol, who, being 
extremely anxious to enter Knollsea before a late hour, had known that 
this was the only way in which it could be done. 

Some unforeseen incident delayed the boat, and they walked up and 
down the pier to wait. The prospect was gloomy enough. The wind 
was north-east ; the sea along shore was a chalky green, though compa- 
ratively calm, this part of the coast forming a shelter from wind in its 
present quarter. The clouds had different velocities, and some of them 
shone with a coppery glare, produced by rays from the west which did 
not enter the inferior atmosphere at all. It was reflected on the distant 
waves in patches, with an effect as if the waters were at those particular 
spots stained with blood. This departed, and what daylight was left to 
the earth came from strange and unusual quarters of the heavens. The 
zenith would be bright, as if that were the place of the sun; then all 
overhead would close, and a whiteness in the east would give the appear- 
ance of morning ; while a bank as thick as a wall barricaded the west, 
which looked as if it had no acquaintance with sunsets, and would blush 
red no more. 

“Any other passengers?” shouted the master of the steamboat. 
“We must be off: it may be a dirty night.” 

Sol and Mountclere went on board, and the pier receded in the dusk, 

“ Shall we have any difficulty in getting into Knollsea Bay?” said 
Mountclere. 

“Not if the wind keeps where it is for another hour or two.” 

“T fancy it is shifting to the east’ard,” said Sol. 

The captain looked as if he had thought the same thing. 

“TI hope I shall be able to get home to-night,” said a Knollsea woman, 
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“ My little children be left alone. Your mis’ess is in a bad way, too— 
isn’t she, skipper ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you've got the doctor from Sandbourne aboard, to tend her?” 

“Ke.” 

“Then you'll be sure to put into Knollsea, if you can?” 

“Yes. Don’t be alarmed, ma’am. We'll do what wecan. But no 
one must boast.” 

The skipper’s remark was the result of an observation that the wind 
had at last flown to the east, the single point of the compass whence it 
could affect Knollsea Bay. The result of this change was soon percep- 
tible. About midway in their transit the land elbowed out to a bold 
chalk promontory; beyond this stretched a vertical wall of the same 
cliff, in a line parallel with their course. In fair weather it was possible 
and customary to steer close along under this hoary facade for the 
distance of a mile, there being six fathoms of water within a few boats’ 
lengths of the precipice. But it was an ugly spot at the best of times, 
landward no less than seaward, the cliff rounding off at the top in vege- 
tation, like a forehead with low-grown hair, no defined edge being pro- 
vided as a warning to unwary pedestrians on the downs above. 

As the wind sprung up stronger, white figures could be discerned at 
the water level, rising and falling against the black band of shaggy weed 
that formed a sort of skirting to the base of the wall. They were the 
first-fruits of the new east blast, which shaved the face of the cliff like a 
razor—gatherings of foam in the shape of heads, shoulders, and arms, of 
snowy whiteness, apparently struggling to rise from the deeps, and ever 
sinking back to their old levels again. They reminded an observer of 
a drowning scene in a picture of the Deluge. At some points the face 
of rock was hollowed into gaping caverns, and the water began to thunder 
into these with a leap that was only topped by the rebound seaward 
again. ‘The vessel’s head was kept a little further to sea, but beyond that 
everything went on as usual. 

The precipice was still in view, and farther on several huge columns 
of rock stood detached from the mass behind. Two of these were par- 
ticularly noticeable in the grey air—one vertical, stout and square; the 
other slender and tapering. They were individualised .as husband and wife 
by the coast men. The waves leapt up their sides like a pack of hounds ; 
this, however, though fearful in its boisterousness, was nothing to the 
terrible games that sometimes went on round the knees of those giants 
in stone. Yet it was sufficient to cause the course of the frail steamboat 
to be altered yet a little more—from south-west-by-south to south-by- 
west—to give the breakers a still wider berth. 

“T wish we had gone by land, sir; ’twould have been surer play,” said 
Sol to Mountclere, a cat-and-dog friendship having arisen between them. 

“ Yes,” said Mountclere. ‘“Knollsea is an abominable place to get 
into with an east wind blowing, they say.” 
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Another circumstance conspired to make their landing more difficult, 
which Mountclere knew nothing of. With the wind eastérly, the highest 
sea prevailed in Knollsea Bay from the slackening of flood-tide to the 
first hour of ebb. At that time the water outside stood without a 
current, and ridges and hollows chased each other towards the beach un- 
checked. When the tide was setting strong up or down channel its flow 
across the mouth of the bay thrust aside, to some extent; the landward 
plunge of the waves. We glance for a moment at the state of affairs 
on the land they were nearing. 

This was the time of year to know the truth about the inner nature 
and character of Knollsea ; for to see Knollsea with its summer smilé én 
was to see a courtier before a king; Knollsea was not to be known by 
such simple means. The half-dozen detached villas used as lodging- 
houses in the summer, standing aloof from the cots of the permanent 
race, rose in the dusk of this gusty evening, empty, silent, damp, and 
dark as tombs. The gravel walks leading to them were invaded by leaves 
and tufts of grass. As the darkness thickened the wind inereased, arid 
each blast raked the iron railings before the houses till they hummed as 
if in a song of derision. Certainly it seemed absurd at this time of ‘year 
that human beings should expect comfort in a precinct capable of such 
moods as these. 

However, one of the houses looked cheerful, and that was the dwelling 
to which Ethelberta had gone. Its gay external colours might as well have 
been black for anything that could be seen of them now, but an unblinded 
window revealed inside it a room bright and warm. It was illuminated 
by firelight only. Within, Ethelberta appeared against the curtains, close 
to the glass. She was watching through a binocular a faint light which 
had become visible in the direction of the bluff far away over the bay. 

“ Hereis the Spruce at last, I think,” she said to her ‘sister, who was 
by the fire. “TI hope they will be able to land the things I have ordered. 
They are on board, I know.” ' 

The wind. continued to rise till at length’ something from the lurigs 
of the gale alighted like a feather upon the pane, and remained’ there 
sticking. Seeing the substance, Ethelberta opened the window to secure 
it. The fire roared and the pictures kicked the walls; she closed the 
sash, and brought to the light a crisp fragment of foam. 

“ How suddenly the sea must have risen,” ‘said Picotee. 

The servant entered the room. “ Please, mis’ess says she is’ afraid 
you won't have your things to-night,’m. They say the steamer can’t 
land, and mis’ess wants to know if she can do anything.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Ethelberta. ‘They will come some 
time, unless they go to the bottom.” 

The girl left the room. “Shall we go down to the shore and see 
what the night is like?” said Ethelberta. “This is the last opportunity 
I shall have.” 

“Ts it right for us to go, considering you are to be married to- 
morrow?” said Picotee, who had small affection for nature in this mood, 
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Her sister laughed. “ Let us put on our cloaks—nobody will know 
us. I am sorry to leave this grim and primitive place, even for 
Lychworth Court.” 

They wrapped themselves up, and déscended the hill. 

On drawing near the battling line of breakers which marked the 
mecting of sea and land they could perceive within the nearly invisible 
horizon an equilateral triangle of lights. It was formed of three stars, a 
red on the one side, a green on the other, and a white on thesummit. This, 
composed of mast-head and side lamps, was all that was visible of the 
Spruce, which now faced end on about half a mile distant, and was still 
nearing the pier. The girls went farther, and stood on the foreshore, 
listening to the din. Seaward appeared nothing distinct save a black 
horizontal band of water, embodying itself out of the grey, strengthening 
its blackness, and enlarging till it looked like a nearing wall’ On its 
summit a white edging arose with the aspect of a lace frill; it broadened, 
and fell over the front with a terrible concussion. Then ‘all before’ them 
was a sheet of whiteness, which spread with amazing rapidity, till they 
found themselves standing in the midst of it, as in a field of snow. Both 
felt a cold chill encircling their ankles, and they rapidly ran up the beach. 

“You girls, come away there, or you'll be washed off: what need 
have ye for going so near }” 

Ethelberta recognised the stentorian voice as that of Captain Flower, 
who, with a party of boatmen, was discovered to be standing near, under 
the shelter of a wall. He did not know them in the gloom, and they 
took care that he should not. They retreated farther up the beach, 
when the hissing fleece of froth slid again down the shingle, dragging 
the pebbles under it with a rattle as of a beast gnawing bones. 

The spot whereon the men stood was called “ Down-under-wall :” it 
was a nook commanding a full view of the bay, and hither the nautical 
portion of the village unconsciously gravitated on windy afternoons and 
nights, to discuss past disasters in the reticent spirit induced by a sense 
that they might at any moment be repeated. The stranger who should 
walk the shore on roaring and sobbing November eves when there 
was not light sufficient to guide his footsteps, and muse on the absolute- 
ness of the solitude, would be surprised by a smart “ Good-night” being 
returned from this corner in company with the echo of his tread. In 
summer the six or eight perennial figures stood on the breezy side of the 
wall—in winter and in rain to leeward; but no weather was known to 
dislodge them. 

“T had no sooner come ashore than the wind began to fly round,” 
said the previous speaker ; “and it must have been about the time they 
were off St. Lucas’s. ‘She'll put back for certain,’ I said; and I had 
no more tpoughe oO’ seeing her than John’s set-net that was carried round 
the point o’ Monday.” 

“Poor feller: his wife being in such a state makes him anxious to 
land if ’a can : that’s what 'tis, “plain enough.” 
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“Why that?” said Flower. 

“The doctor’s aboard, ’a believe: ‘ I’ll have the most understanding 
man in Sandbourne, cost me little or much,’ he said.” 

“ She’s better,” said the other. “I called half an hour afore dark. 
’"T have taken a favourable turn.” 

Flower being an experienced man, knew how the judgment of a 
ship's master was liable to be warped by family anxieties, many 
instances of the same having occurred in the history of navigation. He 
felt uneasy, for he knew the deceit and guile of this bay far better than 
did the master of the Spruce, who, till within a few recent months, had 
been a stranger to the place. Indeed, it was the bay which had made 
Flower what he was, instead of a man in thriving retirement. The two 
great ventures of his life had been blown ashore and broken up within 
that very semicircle. The sturdy sailor now stood with his eyes fixed 
on the triangle of lights which showed that the steamer had not relin- 
quished her intention of bringing up inside the pier if possible ; his right 
hand was in his pocket, where it played with a large key which lay 
there. It was the key of the life-boat shed, and Flower was coxswain. 
His musing was on the possibility of a use for it this night. 

It appeared that the captain of the Spruce was aiming to bring up 
under the lee of the pier, but that a strong current of four or five knots 
was running between the piles, drifting the steamer away at every 
attempt, as soon as the engine was stopped. To come in on the other 
side was dangerous, the side of the vessel being likely to crash against 
and overthrow the fragile erection, with damage to herself also. Flower, 
who had disappeared for a few minutes, now came back. 

“ It is just possible I can make ’em hear with the trumpet, now they 
be to leeward,” he said; and proceeded with two or three others to 
grope his way out upon the pier, which consisted simply of a row of 
rotten piles covered with rotten planking, no balustrade of any kind 
existing to keep the unwary from tumbling off. At the water level the 
piles were eaten away by the action of the sea to about the size of a 
man’s wrist, and at every fresh influx the whole structure trembled like 
a spider’s web. In this lay the danger of making fast, for a strong pull 
from a headfast rope might drag the erection completely over. Flower 
arrived at the end, where a lantern hung. 

“Spruce ahoy!” he blared through the speaking-trumpet two or 
three times. 

There seemed to be a reply of some sort from the steamer. 

“Tuesday’s gale hev loosened the pier, Cap'n Ounce: the bollards 
be too weak to make fast to: must jand in boats if ye will land, but 
dangerous : yer wife is out of danger, and ’tis a boy-y-y-y !” 

Ethelberta and Picotee were at this time standing on the beach a 
hundred and fifty yards off. Whether or not the master of the steamer 
received the information volunteered by Flower, the two girls saw the 

triangle of lamps get narrow at its base, reduce themselves to two in a 
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vertical line, then to one, then to darkness. The Spruc2 had turned her 
head from Knollsea. 

“They have gone back, and I shail not have my things after all 
said Ethelberta. “ Well, I must do without them.” 

“ You see, twas best to play sure,” said Flower to his comrades, in a 
tone of complacency. “ They might have been able to do it, but ‘twas 


'? 


‘risky. The shop-folk be out of stock, I hear, and the visiting lady up 


the hil] is terribly in want of clothes, so ’tis said. But what’s that? 
Ounce ought to have put back afore.” 

Then the lantern which hung at the end of the jetty was taken down, 
and the darkness enfolded everything from view. The bay became 
nothing but a voice, the foam an occasional touch upon the face, the 
Spruce an imagination, the pier a memory. Everything ceased upon the 
senses but one; that was the wind. It mauled their persons like a 
hand, and caused every scrap of their raiment to tug westward. To 
stand with the face to sea brought semi-suffocation, from the intense 
pressure of air. The boatmen retired to their position under the wall, 
to lounge again in silence. Conversation was not considered necessary : 
their sense of each other formed a kind of conversation. Meanwhile 
Picotee and Ethelberta went up the hill. 

“If your wedding were going to be a public one, what a misfortune 
this delay of the packages would be,” said Picotee. 

“Yes,” replied the elder. ; 

“JT think the bracelet the prettiest of all the presents he brought 
to-day—do you?” 

“Tt is the most valuable.” 

“Lord Mountclere is very kind, is he not? I like him a great deal 
better than I did—do you, Berta?” 

“Yes, very much better,” said Ethelberta, warming a little. If he 
were not so suspicious at odd moments I should like him exceedingly. 
But I must cure him of that by a regular course of treatment, and then 
he'll be very nice.” 

“Foran old man. He likes you better than any young man would 
take the trouble to do. I wish somebody else were old too!” 

“ He will be some day.” 

“Yes, but " 

“ Never mind: time will straighten many crooked things.” 

“ Do you think Lord Mountclere has reached home by this time ?” 

“T should think so: though I believe he had to call at the parsonage 
before leaving Knollsea.” 

“Had he? What for?” 

“ Why, of course somebody must 

“Oh yes. Do you think anybody in Knollsea knows it is going to 
be, except us and the parson?” 

“ T suppose the clerk knows.” 

“I wonder if a peer has ever been married so privately before,” 
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“ Frequently : when he marries far beneath him, as in this case. But 
even if I could have had it, I should not have liked a showy wedding. I 
have ad no experience as bride except in the priv ate form of the cere- 
mony.” 

“ Berta, I am sometimes uneasy about you even now, and I want to 
ask you one thing, if I may. Are you doing this for my'sake? Would 
you have married Mr. Julian if it had not been for me?” 

“Tt is difficult to say exactly. It is possible that if I had had no 
relations at all, I might have married him. And I might not.” 

“T don’t intend to marry.” 

“In that case you will live with me at Lychworth. However, we 
will leave such details till the groundwork is confirmed. "When we get 
indoors will you see if the boxes have been properly ‘corded, and are 
quite ready to be sent for ? Then come in and sit by the fire, and T’ll 
sing some songs to you.” 

“ Sad ones, you mean.’ 

“ No, then: they shall not be sad.” 

“ Perhaps they may be the Jast you will ever sing to me.” 

“ They may be. Such a thing has occurred.” 

“ But we will not think so. We'll suppose you are to sing many to 
me yet.” 

“Yes, There’s good sense in that, Picotee. In a world where the 
blind only are cheerful we should all do well to put out our eyes. 
There, I did not mean to get into this state: forgive me, Picotee. It is 
because I have had a thought—why I cannot tell—that as much as this 
man brings to me in rank and gifts he may take out of me in tears.” 

“ Berta!” 

“ But there’s no reason in it—not any; for not in a'single matter 
does what has been supply us with any certain ground for knowing what 
will be in the world. I have seen marriages where happiness might 
have been said to be ensured, and they have been all sadness afterwards ; 
and I have seen those in which the prospect was black ‘as night, and 
they have led on to a time of sweetness and comfort. And I have seen 
marriages neither joyful nor sorry, that have become either as accident 
forced them to become, the persons having no voice in it at all. Well, 
then, why should I be afraid to make a plunge when chance i is as trust- 
worthy as calculation?” 

“Tf you don’t like him well enough, don’t have him, Berta. There’s 
time enough to put it off even now.” 

“Oh no. I would not upset a well-considered course on the haste of 
an impulse. Our will should withstand our misgivings. Now let ussee 
if all has been packed, and then we'll sing.” 

That evening, while the wind was wheeling round and round the 
dwelling, and the calm eye of the lighthouse afar was the single speck 
perceptible of the outside world from the door of Ethelberta’s temporary 
home, the music of songs mingled with the stroke of the wind across the 
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iron railiigs, and was swept on in the general tide of the gale, and noise 
of rolling sea, till not the echo of a tone remained. 


An hour before this singing, an old gentleman might have been seen 
to alight from a little one-horse brougham, and enter the door of Knollsea 
parsonage. He was bent upon obtaining an entrance to the vicar’s 
study without giving his name. 

But it happened that the vicar’s wife was sitting in the front room, 
making a pillow-case for the children’s bed out of an old surplice which 
had been excommunicated the previous Easter: she heard the new- 
comer’s voice through the partition, started, and went quickly to her 
husband, who was, where he ought to have been, in his study. At her 
entry he looked up with an abstracted gaze, having been lost in meditation 
over a little schooner which he was attempting to rig for their youngest 
boy. At a word from his wife on the suspected name of the visitor, 
he resumed his earlier occupation of inserting a few strong sentences, 
full of the observation of maturer life, between the lines of a sermon 
written during his first years of ordination, in order to make it available 
for the coming Sunday. His wife then vanished with the little ship in 
her hand, and the visitor appeared. A talk went on in low tones. 

After a ten minutes’ stay he departed as secretly as he had come. 
His errand was the cause of much whispered discussion between the 
vicar and his wife during the evening ; but nothing was said concerning 
it to the outside world. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SANDBOURNE—A LONELY Heatu—Tue “Oxtp Fox”—Tue Hicuway. 


Ir was half-past eleven before the Spruce, with Mountclere and Sol 
Chickerel on board, had steamed back again to Sandbourne. The direc- 
tion and increase of the wind had made it necessary to keep the vessel 
still further to sea on their return than in going, that they might clear 
without risk the windy, sousing, thwacking, basting, scourging Jack 
Ketch of a corner called St. Lucas’ Leap, which lay about halfway on 
their track, and stood, with its detached posts and stumps of white rock 
like a skeleton’s lower jaw, grinning at British navigation : here strong 
currents and cross currents were beginning to interweave their scrolls 
and meshes, the water rising behind them in tumultuous heaps, and slam- 
ming against the fronts and angles of cliff, whence it flew into the air 
like clouds of flour. Who could now believe that this roaring abode of 
chaos smiled in the sun as gently as an infant during the summer days 
not long gone by, every pinnacle, crag, and cave returning a doubled image 
across the glassy sea. 

They were now again at Sandbourne, a point in their journey reached 
more than four hours ago. It became necessary to consider anew how 
to accomplish the difficult remainder. The wind was not blowing much 
beyond what seamen call half a gale, but there had been enough unplea- 
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santness afloat to make landsmen glad to get ashore, and this dissipated 
in a slight measure their vexation at having failed in their purpose. 
Still Mountclere loudly cursed their confidence in that treacherously short 
route, and Sol abused the unknown Sandbourne man who had brought 
the news of the steamer’s arrival to them at the junction. The only 
course left open to them now, short of giving up the undertaking, was to 
go by the road along the shore, which, curving round the various litile 
creeks and inland seas between their present position and Knollsea, was of 
no less length than forty miles. There was no train back to the junc- 
tion till the next morning, and Sol’s proposition, that they should drive 
to the junction in hope of meeting the mail-train, was overruled by 
Mountclere. 

“We will have nothing more todo with chance,” he said. “Wemay 
miss the train, and then we shall have gone out of the way again for 
nothing. More than that, the down mail does not stop till it gets several 
miles beyond the nearest station for Knollsea ; so it is hopeless.” 

“Tf there had only been a telegraph to the confounded place.” 

“ Telegraph—we might as well telegraph to the devil as to an old 
booby and a d scheming young I very much question if we 
shall do anything in the matter, even if we get there. But I suppose we 
had better go on now.” 

“You can do as you like. I shall go on, if I have to walk every 
step o’t.” 

“That’s not necessary. I think the best posting-house at this end of 
the town is Tempett’s—we must knock them up at once. Which will 
you do—attempt supper here, or break the back of our journey first, and 
get on to Anglebury? We may rest an hour or two there, unless you feel 
really in want of a meal.” 

“No. I'll leave eating to merrier men, who have no sister in the 
hands of a d—— old Philistine.” 

“ Very well,” said Mountclere. “We'll go on at once.” 

An additional half hour elapsed before they were fairly started, the 
lateness and abrup‘ness of their arrival causing delay in getting a con- 
veyance ready: the tempestuous night had apparently driven the whole 
town, gentle and simple, early to their beds. And when at length the 
travellers were on their way the aspect of the weather grew yet more 
forbidding. The rain came down unmercifully, the booming wind caught 
it, bore it across the country, whizzed it against the carriage like a sower 
sowing his seed. It was precisely such weather, and almost at the same 
season, as when Picotee traversed the same moor stricken with her great 
disappointment at not meeting Christopher Julian. 

Farther on for several miles the drive lay through an open heath, 
dotted occasionally with fir plantations, the trees of which told the tale 
of their species without help from outline or colour; they spoke in those 
melancholy moans and sobs which give to their sound a solemn sadness 
surpassing even that of the sea. From each carriage-lamp the Jong rays 
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stretched like feelers into the air, and somewhat cheered the way, until 
the insidious damp that pervaded all things above, around, and under- 
neath, overpowered one of them, and rendered every attempt to rekindle 
it ineffectual. Even had the two men’s dislike to each other's society 
been less, the general din of the night would have prevented much 
talking ; as it was, they sat in a rigid reticence that was almost a third 
personality. The roads were laid hereabouts with a light sandy gravel, 
which, though not clogging, was soft aud friable. It speedily became 
saturated, and the wheels ground heavily and deeply into its substance. 

At length, after overpassing from fifteen to twenty miles of these 
eternal heaths under the eternally drumming storm, they could discern 
eyelets of light winking to them out of the distance from under a nebulous 
brow of pale haze. They were looking on the little town of Flatmouth. 
Soon after this cross-roads were reached, one of which, at right angles to 
their present direction, led down on the left to that place. Here the man 
stopped, and informed them that the horses would be able to go but a 
mile or two farther. 

“Very well, we must have others that can,” said Mountclere. “ Does 
our way lie through the town ?” 

“ No, sir—unless we go there to change horses, which I thought you 
would wish to do. The direct road is straight on. Flatmouth lies about 
two miles down there on the left. If we keep straight on, we shall come 
to no place for six or seven miles, and then only to Bullton.” 

“ What's Bullton like?” 

“ A trumpery small bit of a village.” 

“ Still, I think we had better push on,” said Sol. “Iam against going 
out of our way to get into Flatmouth.” 

“So am I,” rejoined Mountclere. 

“T know a wheelwright in Bullton,” continued Sol, “and he keeps a 
beer-house. We could rest there, and have a bit of sommat in the shape 
of victuals, and then get on to Anglebury. Perhaps the rain may hold 
up by that time. Anything's better than going out of our way.” 

“Yes. And the horses can last out to that place,” said Mountclere. 
“ Up and on again, my man.” 

On ‘they went towards Bullton. Still the everlasting heath, the 
black hills bulging against the sky, the barrows upon their round 
summits like warts on a swarthy skin. The storm blew huskily over 
bushes of heather and furze that it was unable materially to disturb, and 
the travellers proceeded as before. But the horses now were far from 
fresh, and the time spent in reaching the next village was quite half as 
long as that taken up by the previous heavy portion of the drive. When 
they entered Bullton it was about three. 

“ Now, where's the inn?” said Mountclere, yawning. 

“ Just on the knap,” Sol answered. “’Tis a little small place, and 
we must do as well as we can.” 

They pulied up before a cottage, upon the whitewashed front of 
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which could be seen a square board representing the sign. After an 
infinite labour of rapping and shouting, a casement opened overhead, and 
a woman’s voice enquired what was the matter. Sol explained, when 
she told them that her husband was away from home, and that they could 
not come in. 

Sol was known to her, and he mentioned his name; but the woman 
only began to abuse him. “Come, publican, you’d better let us in, or 
we'll have the law for’t,” rejoined Sol, with more spirit. ‘You don’t 
dare to keep nobility waiting like this.” 

“ Nobility |” 

“ My mate hev the title of Honourable, whether or no; so let’s have 
none of your slack,” said Sol. 

“Don’t be a fool, young chopstick,” exclaimed Mountclere. “Get 
the door opened.” 

“T will—in my own way,” said Sol, testily. “ You mustn’t mind my - 
trading upon your quality, as ’tis a case of necessity. This is a woman 
nothing will bring to reason but an appeal to the higher powers. If 
every man of title was as useful as you are to-night, sir, I’d never pray 
for their downfall again as long as I live.” 

“How singular !” 

“ There's never a bit of rubbish that won’t come in use if you keep 
it seven years.” 

“If my utility depends upon keeping you company, may I go to 
for lacking every atom of the virtue.” 

“ Hear, hear. But it hardly is becoming in me to answer up toa man 
so much older than I, or I would say more. Suppose we draw a line 
here for the present, sir, and get indoors?” 

“Do what you will, in heaven’s name.” 

A few more words to the woman resulted in her agreeing to admit 
them if they would attend to themselves afterwards. This Sol promised, 
and the key of the door was let down to them from the bed-room 
window by a string. When they had entered, Sol, who knew the house 
well, busied himself in lighting a fire, the driver going off with a lantern to 
the fuel-house, where he found standing-room for the two horses. Mount- 
clere walked up and down the kitchen, mumbling words of disgust at 
the situation, the few of this kind that he let out being just enough to 
show what a fearfully large number he kept in. 

“ A-calling up people at this time of morning!” the woman ex- 
claimed occasionally down the stairs. “But folks show no mercy upon 
their flesh and blood—not one bit or mite.” 

“Now never be stomachy, my good soul,” cried Sol from the fire- 
place, where he stood blowing the fire with his breath. “ Only tel] me 
where the victuals bide, and I’ll do all the cooking. We'll pay like 
princes—especially my mate.” 

“There’s but little in house,” said the sleepy woman from her bed- 

‘room. “ There's pig’s fry, a side of bacon, a conger eel, and pickled onions.” 
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* Conger eel?” said Sol to Mountclere. 

“No, thank you.” 

“ Pig's fry?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Well, then, tell me where the bacon is,” shouted Sol to the woman. 

“You must find it,” came again down the stairs. ‘“’Tis somewhere 
up in chimley, but in which part I can’t mind. Really I don’t know 
whether I be upon my head or my heels, and my brain is all in a spin, 
wi’ being rafted up in such a Jarry!” 

* Bide where you be, there’s a dear,” said Sol. “ We'll do it all. 
Just tell us where the tea-caddy is, and the gridiron, and then you can go 

to sleep again.” 

The woman appeared to take his advice, for she gave the information, 
and silence soon reigned upstairs. 

When one piece of bacon had been with difficulty cooked over the 
newly lit fire, Sol said to Mountclere, with the rasher on his fork ; “ Now 
look here, sir, I think while I am making tea, you ought to go on 
griddling some more of these, as you haven’t done nothing at all?” 

“TI do the paying. . . . Well, give me the bacon.” 

“And when you have done yours, I'll cook the man’s, as the pore 
feller’s hungry, I make no doubt.” ' 

Mountclere, fork in hand, then began with his rasher, tossing it 
about the gridiron in masterly style, Sol attending to the tea. He was 
attracted from this occupation by a brilliant flame up the chimney, 
Mountclere exclaiming, “ Now the cursed thing is on fire!” 

“ Blow it out—hard—that’s it! Well now, sir, do you come and 
begin upon mine, as you must be hungry. I'll finish the griddling. 
Ought we to mind the man sitting down in our company, as there’s no 
other room for him? I hear him coming in.’ 

“Oh no—not at all. Put him over at that table.” 

“ And I'll join him. You can sit here by yourself, sir. Rank is rank.” 

‘The meal was dispatched, and the coachman again retired, promising 
to have the horses ready in about an hour and half. Sol and Mountclere 
made themselves comfortable upon either side of the fireplace, to wait till 
the animals had rested : after sitting in silence awhile, they nodded and 
slept. How long they would have remained thus, in consequence of their 
fatigues, there is no telling, had not the mistress of the cottage descended 
the stairs about two hours later, after peeping down upon them at 
intervals of five minutes during their sleep, lest they should leave 
without her knowledge. It was six o'clock, and Sol went out for the 
man, whom he found snoring in the furze-loft. There was now some 
necessity for haste, and in ten minutes they were again on their way. 


Day dawned upon the Old Fox inn at Anglebury with a timid and 
watery eye. From the shadowy archway came a shining lantern, which 
was. seen to be dangling from the hand of a little bow-legged old man— 
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the hostler, John. Having reached the front, he looked around to 
measure the daylight, opened the lantern, and extinguished it by a pinch 
of his fingers. He paused for a moment to have the customary word or 
two with his neighbour the milkman, who usually appeared at this point 
at this time. 

“Tt sounds like the whistle of the morning train,” the milkman said 
as he drew near, a scream from the further end of the town reaching 
their ears. “ Well, I hope, now the wind’s in that quarter, we shall ha’e 
a little more fine weather—hey, hostler ¢” 

“What be ye a talking o’?” 

“Can hear the whistle plain, I say.” 

“Oh, ay. I suppose you do. But faith, ’tis a poor fist I can make 
at hearing anything. There, I could have told all the same that the wind 
was in the east, even if I had not seed poor Thomas Tribble’s smoke 
blowing across the little orchard. Joints be a true weather-cock enough 
when past three-score. These easterly rains, when they do come, which 
is not often, come wi’ might enough to squail a man into his grave.” 

“Well, we must look for it, hostler.... Why, what mighty 
ekkypage is this, come to town at such a purblinking time of day?” 

“’Tis what time only can tell—though ’twill not be long first,” the 
hostler replied, as the driver of the pair of horses and carriage containing 
Sol and Mountelere slackened pace, and drew rein before the inn. 

Fresh horses were immediately called for, and while they were being 
put in the two travellers walked up and down. 

“Tt is now a quarter to seven o'clock,” said Mountclere; “and the 
question arises, shall I go on to Knollsea, or branch off at Coomb for 
Lychworth? I think the best plan will be to drive first to Lychworth, 
set me down, and then get him to take you on at once to Knollsea. What 
do you say?” ' 

“ When shall I reach Knollsea by that arrangement ?” 

“ By half-past eight o’clock. We shall be at Lychworth before eight, 
which is excellent time.” 

“ Very well, sir, I agree to that,” said Sol, feeling that assoon as one 
of the two birds had been caught, the other could not mate without 
their knowledge. 

The carriage and horses being again ready, away they drove at once, 
both having by this time grown too restless to spend in Anglebury a 
minute more than was necessary. The hostler and his lad had taken the 
jaded Sandbourne horses to the stable, rubbed them down, and fed them, 
when another noise was heard outside the yard: the omnibus had re- 
turned from meeting the train. Relinquishing the horses to the small 
stable-lad, the old hostler again looked out from the arch. 

A young man had stepped from the omnibus, and he came forward. 
“JT want a conveyance of some sort to take me to Knollsea, at once. 
Can you get a horse harnessed in five minutes ?” 

“T’ll make shift to do what I can, master, not promising about the 
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minutes. The truest man can say na more. Wont ye step into the bar, 
sir, and give your order? I'll let ye know as soon as ’tis ready.” 

Christopher turned into a room smelling strongly of the night before, 
and stood by the newly kindled fire to wait. He had just come in haste 
from Melchester. The upshot of his excitement about the wedding, 
which, as the possible hour of its solemnization drew near, had increased 
till it bore him on like a wind, was this unpremeditated journey. Lying 
awake the previous night, the hangings of his bed pulsing to every beat 
of his heart, he decided that there was one last and great service which it 
behoved him, as an honest man and friend, to say nothing of lover, to 
render to Ethelberta at this juncture. It was to ask her by some 
means whether or not she had engaged with open eyes to marry Lord 
Mountclere ; and if not, to give her a word or two of enlightenment. 
That done, she might be left to take care of herself. 

His plan was to obtain an interview with Picotee, and learn from her 
accurately the state of things. Should he, by any possibility, be mis- 
taken in his belief as to the contracting parties, a knowledge of the 
mistake would be cheaply purchased by the journey. Should he not, he 
would send up to Ethelberta the strong note of expostulation which was 
already written, and waiting in his pocket. To intrude upon her at such 
a time was unseemly; but to dispatch a letter by a messenger before 
evidence of its necessity had been received was most undesirable. The 
whole proceeding at best was clumsy; yet earnestness is mostly clumsy ; 
and how could he let the event pass without a protest? Before daylight 
on that autumn morning he had risen, told Faith of his intention, and 
started off. 

As soon as the vehicle was ready, Christopher hastened to the door 
and stepped up. The little stable-boy led the horse a few paces on the 
way before relinquishing his hold ; at the same moment a respectably 
dressed man on foot, with a small black bag in his hand, came up from 
the opposite direction, along the street leading from the railway. He was 
a thin, elderly man, with grey hair; that a great anxiety pervaded him 
was as plainly visible as his feature. Without entering the inn, he came 
up at once to old John. . 

“Have you anything going to Knollsea this morning that I can get a 
lift in?” said the pedestrian—no other than Ethelberta’s father. 

“ No empty, that I know of.” 

“Or carrier?” 

“No.” 

“A matter of fifteen shillings, then, I suppose?” 

“ Yes—no doubt. But yond, there’s a young man just now starting; 
he might not take it ill if ye were to ask him for a seat, and go halves 
in the hire of the trap. Shall I call out?” 

“ Ah, do.” 

The hostler bawled to the stable-boy, who put the question to Chris- 
topher. There was room for two on the dog-cart, and Julian had no objec- 
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tion to save the shillings of a fellow-traveller who was evidently not rich. 
When Chickerel mounted to his seat, Christopher paused to look at him 
as we pause in some enactment that seems to have been already. before us 
in a dream long ago. Ethelberta’s face was'there, as the Jandscape is in 
the map, the romance in the history, the aim in the deed ; denuded, ray- 
less, and sorry, but discernible. For the moment, however, this did not 
occur to Julian. He took the whip, the boy loosed his hold upon the 
horse, and they proceeded on their way. 

“ What slap-dash jinks may there be going on at Knollsea, then, my 
sonny ?” said the hostler to the lad, as the dog-cart and the backs of the two 
men diminished on the road. ‘“ You be a Knollsea boy; have anything 
reached your young ears about what’s in the wind there, David Straw ?” 

“No, nothing; except that ’tis going to be Christmas-day in five 
weeks ; and then a hide-bound bull is going to be killed if he don’t die 
afore the time, and gi’ed away by my lord in three-pound junks, as a 
reward to good people who never curse and sing bad songs, except when 
they be drunk ; mother says perhaps she will have some, and ’tis excellent 
if well stewed, mother says.” 

“ A very fair chronicle for a boy to give, but not what I asked for. 
When you try to answer a old man’s question, always bear in mind 
what it was that old man asked. A hide-bound bull is good when well 
stewed, I make no doubt—for they who like it ; but that’s not it. What 
I said was, do you know why three fokes, a ek man, a middling-man, 
and a poor man, should want horses for Knollsea afore seven o'clock in 
the morning on a blinking day in Fall, when everything is as wet as a 
dish-clout, whereas that’s more than happens in fine summer weather ? ‘a 

“ No—I don’t know, John hostler.” 

“Then go home and tell your mother that ye be no wide-awake boy, 
and that old John, who went to school with her father afore she was born 
or thought 0’, says so Chok’ it all, why should I think there’s 
sommat going on at Knollsea? Honest travelling have been so rascally 
abused since I was a boy in pinners, by tribes of nobodies tearing from 
one end of the country to t’other, to see the sun go down in salt water, or 
the moon play jack-lantern behind some rotten tower, that, upon my song, 
when life and death’s in the wind there’s no telling the difference ! ” 

“T like their sixpences ever so much.” 

“Young sonny, don’t you answer up to me when you baint in the 
story—stopping my words in that fashion. I won’t have it, David. Now 
up in the tallet with ye, there’s a good boy, and down with another lock 
or two of hay—as fast as you can do it for me.” 

The boy vanished under the archway, and the hostler followed at his 
heels. Meanwhile the carriage bearing Mr. Mountclere and Sol was 
speeding on its way to Lychworth. When they reached the spot at which 
the road forked into two, they left the Knollsea route, and keeping thence 
under the hills for the distance of five or six miles, drove into Lord 
Mountclere’s park. In ten minutes the house was before them, framed 


in by dripping trees. 
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‘Mountclere jumped out, and entered without ceremony. Sol, being 
anxious to know if Lord Mountclere was there, ordered the coachman to 
wait a few moments. It was now nearly eight o'clock, and the smoke 
which ascended from the newly lit fires of the Court painted soft blue 
tints upon the brown and golden leaves of lofty boughs adjoining. 

“Oh, Ethelberta!” said Sol, as he regarded the fair prospect. 

The gravel of the drive had been washed clean and smooth by the 
night’s rain, but there were fresh wheel marks other than their own upon 
the track. Yet the mansion seemed scarcely awake, and stillness reigned 
everywhere around. 

Not more than three or four minutes had passed when the door was 
opened for Mountclere, and he came hastily from the doorsteps. 

“T must go on with you,” he said, getting into the vehicle. “He's 
gone.” 

“ Where—to Knollsea ?” said Sol. 

“Yes,” said Mountclere. “Now, go ahead to Knollsea !” he shouted 
to the man. “To think I should be fooled like this! I had no idea 
that he would be leaving so soon! We might almost have been here an 
hour earlier by hard striving. But who was to dream that they would 
arrange to do it at such an unearthly time of the morning at this dark 
season of the year? Drive—drive!” he called again out of the window ; 
and the pace was increased. 

“T have come two or three miles out of my way on account of you,” 
said Sol, sullenly. “ And all this time lost. I don’t see why you wanted 
to come here at all. I knew it would be a waste of time.” 

“DD it all, man,” said Mountclere ; “ it is no use for you to be 
angry with me.” 

“T think it is, for ’tis you have brought me into this muddle,” said 
Sol, in no sweeter tone. ‘“ Ha-ha! Upon my life I should be inclined 
to laugh, if I were not so much inclined to do the other thing, at Berta’s 
trick of trying to make close family allies of such a cantankerous pair as 
you andI! So much of one mind as we be, so alike in our ways of 
living, so close connected in our callings and principles, so similar in 
manners and customs! ’twould be a thousand pities to part us—hey, Mr. 
Mountclere ?” 

Mountclere faintly laughed with the same hideous merriment at the 
same idea, and then both remained in a withering silence, meantto express 
the utter contempt of each for the other, both in family and in person. 
They passed the lodge, and again swept into the high road. 

“Drive on!” said Mountclere, putting his head again out of the 
window, and shouting to the man. “ Drive like the d !” he roared 
again a few minutes afterwards, in fuming dissatisfaction with their rate 
of progress. 

“Baint I doing of it?” said the driver, turning angrily round. “I 
aint ‘going to ruin my governor’s horses for strangers who won’t pay 
20—-2 
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double for ’em—notI. I am driving as fast as I can. If other folks get 
in the way with their trops, I suppose I must drive round ’em, sir?” 

There was a slight crash. “There!” continued the coachman. 
“That's what comes of my turning round!” 

Sol looked out on the other side, and found that the fore-wheel of their 
carriage had become locked in the wheel of a dog-cart they had overtaken, 
the road here being very narrow. Their coachman, who knew he was to 
blame for this mishap, felt the advantage of taking time by the forelock 
in a case of accusation, and began swearing at his victim as if he were 
the sinner. Sol jumped out, and looking up at the occupants of the other 
conveyance, saw against the sky the back elevation of his father and 
Christopher Julian, sitting upon a little seat which each overhung, like 
a big pudding upon a small plate. 

“Father—what you going?” said Sol. “Is it about Berta that 
you've come?” 

“ Yes, I got your letter,” said Chickerel, “and I felt I should like to 
come—that I ought to come, to save her from that old rascal. Luckily, 
this gentleman, a stranger to me, has given me a lift from Anglebury, or 
I must have hired.” He pointed to Christopher. 

“ But he’s Mr. Julian !” said Sol. 

“You are Mrs. Petherwin’s father?—and I have travelled in your 
company without knowing it!” exclaimed Christopher, feeling and 
looking both astonished and puzzled. At first it had appeared to him 
that, in direct antagonism to his own purpose, her friends were favouring 
Ethelberta’s wedding ; but it was evidently otherwise. 

“Yes, that’s father,’ said Sol. “Father, this is Mr. Julian. Mr. 
Julian, this gentleman here is Lord Mountclere’s brother—and, to cut the 
story short, we all wish to stop the wedding.” 

“Then let us get on, in heaven’s name!” said Mountclere. “You 
are the lady’s father ?” 

“T am,” said Chickerel, 

“Then you had better come into this carriage. We shall go faster 
than the dog-cart. Now, driver, are the wheels right again?” 

Chickerel hastily entered with Mountclere, Sol joined them, and they 
sped on. Christopher drove close in their rear, not quite certain whether 
he did well in going farther, now that there were plenty of people to 
attend to the business, but anxious to see the end. The other three sat 
in silence, with their eyes upon their knees, though the clouds were 
dispersing and the morning grew bright. In about twenty minutes the 
square unembattled tower of Knollsea church appeared below them in 
the vale, its summit just touching the distant line of sea upon sky. 
The element by which they had been victimised on the previous evening 
now smniled falsely to the low morning sun. 

They descended the road to the village at a little more mannerly pace 
than that of the earlier journey, and saw the rays glance upon the hands 
of the church clock, which marked five-and-twenty minutes to nine. 
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Sir Henry Taylor's Poems. 


—- He 


ArHoucH Mr. Tennyson’s drama of Queen Mary did not, immediately 
upon its appearance, so distinctly command the public favour as was 
the case with his previous works, it will unquestionably have one im- 
portant result. The drama cannot fail to suggest the question—How is 
it, that with so much poetic wealth as the Victorian age is acknowledged 
to possess, we get so few attempts in high dramatic art? More than one 
living poet has given evidence of a slumbering talent of a superior 
order ; but since the publication of Mr. Browning’s noble dramatic pieces, 
and until the appearance of Mr.Swinburn’s Bothwell, it seemed as though 
the dama was too lofty an aspiration for existing poetic genius. The 
Poet Laureate may have given an impetus to the dramatic spirit hitherto 
in process of decay, and it would not be one of the least valuable aspects 
of his latest work if we could point to it as amongst the first aysupiouis 
of the reawakening of a higher taste in our midst. 

Whenever this taste is rekindled—and may it speedily be the case !— 
the poems of Sir Henry Taylor will be turned to with avidity, not only 
for their depth of observation and general intuitiveness, but also for their 
massive breadth and vigorous conception. His suffrages will be wide as, 
and coextensive with, the lovers of literature. A more distinctly English 
genius has rarely been witnessed—certainly not in our own day ; and he 
is remarkable for the fidelity with which he has fulfilled the principles of 
his art, according to the exposition with which he has himself favoured 
us of those principles. More hasty composition and more disjointed 
efforts have in recent years found favour with the public; due probably 
to the feverishness and instability which are the prominent characteristics 
of the age. Sir Henry Taylor, untouched by these manifestations, 
appears to us like the figure of one of the old Elizabethan poets. Mas- 
siveness and substantiality are what he endeavours to achieve in the 
construction of the poetic fabric; and when his writings are regarded in 
the bulk it will be perceived that here, at any rate, is one author who 
has laboured for posterity by endeavouring to leave such work as he has 
accomplished perfect and unimpeachable. The subtlety of his imagina- 
tion is not of that distinct character met with in Robert Browning, nor 
does he exhibit the unique melodiousness of Tennyson ; but the range of 
his vision is almost as high, while there is a grandeur about his plays 
unsurpassed by any living writer. The short poems which distinguish 
the singer apart from the dramatist have this advantage, that they bring 
the reader into a closer communion with the author's own spirit. In 
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double for ’em—not I. I am driving as fast as I can. If other folks get 
in the way with their trops, I suppose I must drive round ’em, sir?” 

There was a slight crash. “There!” continued the coachman. 
“That's what comes of my turning round!” 

Sol looked out on the other side, and found that the fore-wheel of their 
carriage had become locked in the wheel of a dog-cart they had overtaken, 
the road here being very narrow. Their coachman, who knew he was to 
blame for this mishap, felt the advantage of taking time by the forelock 
in a case of accusation, and began swearing at his victim as if he were 
the sinner. Sol jumped out, and looking up at the occupants of the other 
conveyance, saw against the sky the back elevation of his father and 
Christopher Julian, sitting upon a little seat which each overhung, like 
a big pudding upon a small plate. 

“ Father—what you going?” said Sol. “Is it about Berta that 
you've come?” 

“ Yes, I got your letter,” said Chickerel, “and I felt I should like to 
come—that I ought to come, to save her from that old rascal. Luckily, 
this gentleman, a stranger to me, has given me a lift from Anglebury, or 
I must have hired.” He pointed to Christopher. 

“ But he’s Mr. Julian !” said Sol. 

“You are Mrs. Petherwin’s father?—and I have travelled in your 
company without knowing it!” exclaimed Christopher, feeling and 
looking both astonished and puzzled. At first it had appeared to him 
that, in direct antagonism to his own purpose, her friends were favouring 
Ethelberta’s wedding ; but it was evidently otherwise. 

“Yes, that’s father,” said Sol. “Father, this is Mr. Julian. Mr. 
Julian, this gentleman here is Lord Mountclere’s brother—and, to cut the 
story short, we all wish to stop the wedding.” 

“Then let us get on, in heaven’s name!” said Mountclere. “You 
are the lady’s father ?” 

“T am,” said Chickerel, 

“Then you had better come into this carriage. We shall go faster 
than the dog-cart. Now, driver, are the wheels right again?” 

Chickerel hastily entered with Mountclere, Sol joined them, and they 
sped on. Christopher drove close in their rear, not quite certain whether 
he did well in going farther, now that there were plenty of people to 
attend to the business, but anxious to see the end. The other three sat 
in silence, with their eyes upon their knees, though the clouds were 
dispersing and the morning grew bright. In about twenty minutes the 
square unembattled tower of Knollsea church appeared below them in 
the vale, its summit just touching the distant line of sea upon sky. 
The element by which they had been victimised on the previous evening 
now smiled falsely to the low morning sun. 

They descended the road to the village at a little more mannerly pace 
than that of the earlier journey, and saw the rays glance upon the hands 
of the church clock, which marked five-and-twenty minutes to nine. 
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Sir Henry Taylor's Poems. 


—- 4 


AxtuoucH Mr. Tennyson’s drama of Queen Mary did not, immediately 
upon its appearance, so distinctly command the public favour as was 
the case with his previous works, it will unquestionably have one im- 
portant result. The drama cannot fail to suggest the question—How is 
it, that with so much poetic wealth as the Victorian age is acknowledged 
to possess, we get so few attempts in high dramatic art? More than one 
living poet has given evidence of a slumbering talent of a superior 
order ; but since the publication of Mr. Browning’s noble dramatic pieces, 
and until the appearance of Mr. Swinburn’s Bothwell, it seemed as though 
the dama was too lofty an aspiration for existing poetic genius. The 
Poet Laureate may have given an impetus to the dramatic spirit hitherto 
in process of decay, and it would not be one of the least valuable aspects 
of his latest work if we could point to it as amongst the first yap 
of the reawakening of a higher taste in our midst. 

Whenever this taste is rekindled—and may it speedily be the case !— 
the poems of Sir Henry Taylor will be turned to with avidity, not only 
for their depth of observation and general intuitiveness, but also for their 
massive breadth and vigorous conception. His suffrages will be wide as, 
and coextensive with, the lovers of literature. A more distinctly English 
genius has rarely been witnessed—certainly not in our own day ; and he 
is remarkable for the fidelity with which he has fulfilled the principles of 
his art, according to the exposition with which he has himself favoured 
us of those principles. More hasty composition and more disjointed 
efforts have in recent years found favour with the public; due probably 
to the feverishness and instability which are the prominent characteristics 
of the age. Sir Henry Taylor, untouched by these manifestations, 
appears to us like the figure of one of the old Elizabethan poets. Mas- 
siveness and substantiality are what he endeavours to achieve in the 
construction of the poetic fabric; and when his writings are regarded in 
the bulk it will be perceived that here, at any rate, is one author who 
has laboured for posterity by endeavouring to leave such work as he has 
accomplished perfect and unimpeachable. The subtlety of his imagina- 
tion is not of that distinct character met with in Robert Browning, nor 
does he exhibit the unique melodiousness of Tennyson ; but the range of 
his vision is almost as high, while there is a grandeur about his plays 
unsurpassed by any living writer. The short poems which distinguish 
the singer apait from the dramatist have this advantage, that they bring 
the reader into a closer communion with the author’s own spirit. In 
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moments of happy inspiration he gives us the outpourings of his heart, 
which we receive as such and cherish accordingly. Song is pre-eminently 
the bond of union among men. But when we come to the drama, we 
there discover that intellectuality is one of the prime moving forces, and 
that the author himself is a man intangible, alone and away from the 
spectator. It thus becomes obvious that he looks for a reward of another 
kind from that of the singer of songs. As regards the public, he may 
even be an abstraction ; it is his work only which is discussed ; and the 
consequence is that a succeeding era generally finds him more popular 
than he was in that in which he was cast. 

Wordsworth is the modern poet to whom Sir Henry Taylor bears the 
closest resemblance ; and yet the points of difference are very clear and 
definite. The garrulousness which is so great a feature in Wordsworth 
—notwithstanding his many passages of sustained beauty and majesty— 
is entirely absent in the later poet, who never writes save when irre- 
sistibly impelled; while Wordsworth is lacking in that dramatic faculty 
which is unquestionably possessed by the other. Yet both are severely 
true to Nature—more so indeed than most poets dare, or are able, to be. 
Dignity combined with lucidity is the great characteristic of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s poems, and there is no other writer—known to us at least— 
whose works contain fewer lines that ought to be expunged on the 
grounds of weakness or defective versification, The evenness of his exe- 
cution becomes almost monotonous at times, or would become so but for 
the uniform stateliness of his verse. The sweep of his hand over the 
dramatic chords is one to which we are almost unaccustomed at the pre- 
sent day, except it be in some of the works of Mr. Browning ; while his 
adherence to the principles of his art is faithful and unwavering. 

In the Preface to the original edition of Philip Van Artevelde, Sir 
Henry Taylor has given us his views upon the general subject of poetry 
and the poetic art, and before examining his works themselves, it will be 
well to glance at this dissertation. He fearlessly assails some of the 
positions which had hitherto been held, but in no carping or dogmatic 
spirit ; and we agree with him that it is a healthy sign when the literary 
man of any age has the courage to assert his independency of judgment. 
He has no sympathy with the popular poetry of the day; but as he was 
writing in 1834, he might probably be inclined to modify his views had 
he written his observations forty years later. Dealing with the writers 
who most completely gratified the public taste in this popular but, as 
he considers, erroneous form of poetry, he says: “These poets were 
characterised by great sensibility and fervour, by a profusion of imagery, 
by force and beauty of language, and by a versification peculiarly easy and 
adroit, and abounding in that sort of melody which, by its very obvious 
cadences, makes itself most pleasing to an unpractised ear. They exhi- 
bited, therefore, many of the most attractive graces and charms of poetry 
—its vital warmth not less than its external embellishments; and had 
not the admiration which they excited tended to produce an indifferenee 
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to higher, graver, and more various endowments, no one would have said 
that it was, in any evil sense, exclusive. But from this unbounded 
indulgence in the mere luxuries of poetry, has there not ensued a want 
of adequate appreciation for its intellectual and immortal part?” In 
putting this question, Sir Henry Taylor seems to us to have hit the great 
blot of the literature of the time. It must be admitted, we think, that 
the general tendency of the age is “to the sounding brass and the tink- 
ling cymbal ” in its intellectual requirements. The poetry of music and 
sound, simply, cannot live—it must, from the nature of things, be ephe- 
meral, and contemporaneous generally only with the life of its author. 
Even in poetry the seeds of thought will take lasting pre-eminence over 
the verse that is melodious and nothing more. “ Poetry of which sense 
is not the basis—sense rapt or inspired by passion, not bewildered or 
subverted—poetry over which the passionate reason of man does not 
preside in all its strength as well as all its ardours, though it may be 
excellent of its kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of the highest 
order. It may move the feelings and charm the fancy ; but failing to 
satisfy the understanding, it will not take permanent possession of the 
strongholds of fame.” 

Holding these views, we are not surprised to find Sir Henry Taylor 
attacking the one poet who has been cherished for two generations back 
by many admirers with feelings almost amounting to idolatry, viz. Lord 
Byron. The analysis he gives of his lordship’s character and genius is 
most admirable and instructive, and contains many grains of truth which 
could not fail to be unpalatable in some quarters, He starts with the 
assumption that no man can be a great poet who is not also a great phi- 
losopher—a dictum which could be proved from examples. Byron, who 
was in knowledge merely a man of belles-lettres, was not a philosopher, 
or at least not beyond a very limited scope; and being destitute of the 
higher informing intellect, he pursued with ardour that species of per- 
sonal poetry—the poetry of passion—by which he achieved so distin- 
guished a fame. Mr. Disraeli’s recent tribute to his genius we can very 
largely accept; but even the author of Zothair would admit the force and 
penetration of this examination of Lord Byron’s works: “There is 
nothing in them of the mixture and the modification—nothing of the 
composite fabric which Nature has assigned to Man. They exhibit 
rather passions personified than persons impassioned. But there is yet a 
worse defect in them. Lord Byron’s conception of a hero is an evidence, 
not only of scanty materials of knowledge from which to construct the 
ideal of a human being, but also of a want of perception of what is great 
or noble in our nature. His heroes are creatures abandoned to their 
passions, and essentially, therefore, weak of mind. Strip them of the 
‘veil of mystery and the trappings of poetry, resolve them into their 
plain realities, and they are such beings as, in the eyes of a reader of 
masculine judgment, would certainly excite no sentiment of admiration, 
even if they did not provoke contempt. When the conduct and feelings 
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attributed to them are reduced into prose, and brought to the test of a 
rational consideration, they must be perceived to be beings in whom 
there is no strength except that of their intensely selfish passions—in 
whom all is vanity; their exertions being for vanity under the name of 
love or revenge, and their sufferings for vanity under the name of pride. 
If such beings as these are to be regarded as heroical, where in human 
nature are we to look for what is low in sentiment or infirm in cha- 
racter?” Much as we may dislike the shattering of an idol, these 
passages lay bare the inherent defects of Lord Byron as a poet, and show 
us that the god whom we have set up for worship was three parts clay 
and only one of pure gold. Place him before the ark of Shakespeare, 
and he is bound, like Dagon, to fall upon his face in the august presence, 
and be dashed to pieces. ‘ 

These references to Byron have been made with a view of showing 
by antithesis to what school Sir Henry Taylor belongs. He is not only. 
completely opposed to the spasmodic, but he is also not in harmony with 
the hypersensitive and sentimental. He is, to our thinking, unjust to 
Shelley, who as a poet was more original and spontaneous than Byron, 
and combined great intellectual force with the most vivid colouring, and 
the sweetest music of any modern poet. Yet it is not to be inferred that 
Sir Henry Taylor discards the poetry of passion: on the contrary, he 
accepts it, but on th> understanding that it is to be passion with power 
and with reason. The poet is not to be storm-tost upon the sea, with 
no control over his vessel, and no knowledge of the port whence he is 
bound. While the splendid dower of the imagination is not to be depre- 
ciated, reason is to be its equal and its support. This is the great foun- 
dation upon which the dramatist has built ; but we are not sure whether 
in some of his writings there has not been a too literal adherence to this 
rule, the consequence being poetry that almost chills by its severity, 
however admirable it may be as regards thought and form. There are 
some classes of poetic cffort where we think it would be well to suppress 
the determination to listen to the reason primarily, and allow the spirit 
to have the predominance. The great song-writers of our literature 
necessarily come under this designation. Their poetry cannot be called 
the highest form of the art, owing to its want of sustained power, and 
because of its dependence upon moods as varied and fleeting as the clouds 
of the summer sky : but just in proportion as it lacks strength by the 
absence or subjugation of the highest reason -does it gain in grace and 
beauty by its spirituality. With this qualification we should be pre- 
pared to accept Sir Henry Taylor’s definition of the poetic art. He says 
nothing of the great poets of song such as Burns and Heine in com- 
parison with the great lights of the drama as Shakespeare and Goethe. 
He only sets himself to prove what qualities constitute the greatest of all 
poets, and in his arguments he has been almost wholly successful. 

Poetry, then, as interpreted by Sir Henry Taylor, is not the poetry 
for which that being craves who desires his senses to be laid to sleep or 
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aroused by fictitious means. To our author it is a grand and solemn 
thing, requiring the full devotion of the nature, with its intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual elements. It is above all to be true—true to 
observation and to fact. It may be coloured and heated by the imagina- 
tion, but it must be satisfying to the mind and the heart as well as to 
the fancy. Such being the case, and the highest development of the art 
being found in the dramatic form, we are not surprised that the dra- 
matist should: have chosen this vehicle in delineating humanity, its pas- 
sions and its hopes. The best tribute which can be paid to him is that 
his most elaborate and lengthy works are the most strikingly vigorous 
and successful. It seems as though the larger the subject he undertook 
to handle, the greater was his freedom and the strength of his poetic 
wing. His shorter poems do not possess the same degree of merit as 
those sterling dramas by which he is so widely known. The characters 
of his tragedies are bold, distinct, and lifelike, and Philip Van Artevelde 
himself, the most widely known of all his conceptions, is the most memor- 
able of all. The individuality of this and other portraits is worthy of 
many of the writers of the Elizabethan period. Human action and 
human possibilities have been gauged with unerring instinct, and the 
dramas in which the individualities are presented are notable for breadth 
of conception and their sustentation of power from the opening to the 
closing scenes. 

Philip Van Artevelde, the greatest of Sir Henry Taylor’s works, not- 
withstanding that it was his earliest elaborate poem with the exception 
of Isaae Comnenus, is concerned with the history of the son of the cele- 
brated brewer of Ghent, Jacques Van Artevelde. The period of the 
drama is the fourteenth century. At that time the Flemish towns were 
conspicuous in Europe for their wealth and influence. Ghent and 
Bruges had a reputation second even to no continental city. The Earl of 
Flanders was the lord of these towns, and appointed bailiffs over them to 
represent him ; but each city possessed peculiar rights and privileges of 
its own which it was ever ready to defend, even to the frequent shedding 
of blood. Crafts or guilds existed in all the towns, which became so 
powerful with the change of circumstances as to be a source of infinite 
trouble to the Earl. It chanced that in the year 1381 the inhabitants 
of Bruges, with the consent of the Earl of Flanders, commenced cutting 
a channel which would open direct communication for them with the 
river Lis, which had hitherto been accessible to them only after passing 
through Ghent. The latter city, jealous of her valuable rights, was 
incited by one John Lyon, a clever and subtle burgess, to rise to arms, 
and attack the pioneers from Bruges. The pioneers retreated without 
fighting, when, instead of disbanding his forces (his end being accom- 
plished), Lyon formed them into an organised band called the White- 
Hoods, who regularly paraded the town. Another cause of quarrel was 
speedily discovered in relation to a prisoner held by the Earl, who prc- 
mised to deliver him ‘up if the White-Hoods were disbanded. Lyon 
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refused to disband them, and the Earl sent his bailiff with two hundred 
men to capture and execute Lyon and his friends. The tables were 
turned, however, for the bailiff it was who was executed. This is how 
the war began between the Earl of Flanders and the town of Ghent, and 
the whole of the cities became equally divided between both parties to 
the strife. It is subsequent to the death of Lyon that Sir Henry 
Taylor’s drama opens. After some preliminary scenes of abortive love- 
making between the Lord of Occo and Adriana, who loves Van 
Artevelde, we find the leaders of the White-Hoods thus discussing the 
gloomy prospects of the town of Ghent :— 


Van den Bosch. The city leans to peace for lack of leading, 
And we must put a head upon its shoulders. 
Lord of Occo, Vast thou bethought thee of a man that’s wise, 
And fit te bear this rule ? 
Van den Bosch, Why, there be such ; 
Though one that’s wise would scarce be wise to take it. 
What thinks’t thou, Frans? and thou, my Lord of Occo ? 
Know ye a man that, being wise, were willing ? 
Ackerman. There is no game so desperate which wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power, 
Or love of fame, or merely love of play. 
These men are wise, and then reputed wise, 
And so their great repute of wisdom grows, 
Till for great wisdom a great price is bid, 
And then their wisdom do they part withal : 
Such men must still be tempted with high stakes. 
Occo. Tempt them and take them ; true, there must be such: 
Philip Van Artevelde is such a man, 


Van Artevelde’s lament for John of Launoy, a leader of the people 
who was killed inthe fight at Nivelle, is very fine, and concludes with a 
line which is frequently misquoted for Shakespeare’s :— 


Artevelde, I never look’d that he should live so long. 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seem’d to live by miracle: his food 
Was glory, which was poison to his mind, 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there's ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glcry, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks push’d past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
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This is very striking, whether the philosophy be accurate or not. It 
may reasonably be open to doubt whether, when the world requires some 
great reform accomplishing, or some great war directing, the most 
capable man is not discovered for fulfilling the task. In anything short, 
probably, of the highest developments of genius, it may be accepted as a 
truth that where one succeeds the many who are equally competent fail. 
But we should hold that there have not existed in the world many 
undiscovered Homers, Julius Cesars, Shakespeares, and Luthers, to make 
our selection of the manifestations of power as comprehensive as possible. 
Sir Henry Taylor himself, indeed, proceeds to add force to this opinion 
by the yielding up of power on behalf of the citizens of Ghent to the 
greatest and most energetic spirit of his day, Philip Van Artevelde. 
After a long argument with Van den Bosch, Artevelde accepts the posi- 
tion which is thrust upon him; but he discovers that he is loved by the 
Lady Adriana, and that holds him back, till in a scene full of tenderness 
and pathos he extracts from her her determination to live or to die with 
him. A portion of the passage in which this is made known is well 
worth transcribing :— \G 
Artevelde. Be calm ; 
And let me warn thee, ere thy choice be fix’d, 
What fate thou may’st be wedded to with me. 
* * * * 
Now the time comes fast when here in Ghent 

He who would live exempt from injuries 

Of armed men, must be himself in arms. 

This time is near for all,—nearer for me: 

I will not wait upon necessity 

And leave myself no choice of vantage ground, 

But rather meet the times where best I may, 

And mould and fashion them as best I can. 

Reflect then that I soon may be embark’d 

In all the hazards of these troublous times, 

And, in your own free choice, take or resign me. 

Adriana. Oh Artevelde, my choice is free no more. 

Be mine, all mine, let good or ill betide. 

In war or peace, in sickness or in health, 

In trouble and in danger and distress, 

Through time and through eternity I'll love thee; 

In youth and age, in life and death I'll love thee, 

Here and hereafter with all my soul and strength, 

So God accept me as I never cease 

From loying and adoring thee next Him ; 

And oh, may He pardon me if so betray’d 

By mortal frailty as to love thee more. 





































The Earl of Flanders is considerably exercised in spirit when he learns 
that an Artevelde is at the head of the rebels. The Lord of Occo turns 
traitor to the latter through jealousy of his fame with the citizens, and 
because he has crossed his love for Adriana. The Earl sends Sir Guise- 
bert Grutt and Sir Simon Bette to treat for peace, but the conditions 
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are ridiculous, and Artevelde, in a speech of great eloquence, convinces 
the people of the Earl’s treachery. He reminds them that the heroes 


who were dead— 
Had the hearts of freemen to the last, 
And the free blood that bounded in their veins 
Was shed for freedom, with a liberal joy. 
But had they guessed, or could they but have dreamed 
The great examples which they died to show 
Should fall so flat, should shine so fruitless, 
That men should say, “ For liberty these died here, 
Wherefore let us be slaves!” Had they thought this, 
Oh, then, with what an agony of shame, 
Their flushing faces buried in the dust, 
Had their great spirits parted hence for heaven! 


Still dwelling upon the Earl’s crimes, the orator proceeds to enforce the 
Jesson that 

Forgiveress may be spoken with the tongue, 

Forgiveness may be written with the pen, 

But think not that the parchment and mouth pardon 

Will eer eject old hatreds from the heart. 


Then, by way of giving practical application to his harangue, Artevelde 
stabs the treacherous Sir Guisebert Grutt to the heart, Van den Bosch 
meanwhile performing the same effective service for his companion, Sir 


Simon Bette. 

The city is besieged and reduced to great straits, and the Earl swears 
that he will make it completely desolate. But through pestilence and 
famine the brave spirit of Van Artevelde bears him up, notwithstanding 
his faithful companion Van den Bosch begins to doubt the advisability of 
their holding out. There is a fine scene between the two on the platform 
of the steeple of St. Nicholas’ church. Artevelde is compelled to put 
Van den Bosch under arrest, after which he calls the citizens together 
and determines to make a sally and attack the Duke's troops. His 
address to the famished citizens has both dignity and pathos in it— 


Artevelde. Fortune has not been kind to me, good friends ; 
But let not that deprive me of your loves, 
Or of your good report. Be this the word ; 
My rule was brief, calamitous—but just. 
No glory which a prosperous fortune gilds, 
If shorn of this addition, could suffice 
To lift my heart so high as it is now. ‘ 
This is that joy in which my soul is strong, 
That there is not a man among you all 
Who can reproach me that I used my power 
To do him an injustice. If there be, 

It is not to my knowledge ; yet I pray him 
That he will now forgive me, taking note 
That I had not to deal with easy times. 


A battle takes place before Bruges, in which Van Artevelde is 
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cessful, and his soldiers enter the city, the Earl having a narrow escape 
from capture. The play closes by the Lord of Occo’s being led out to 
execution. In this sketch we have not followed the subsidiary portion of 
the story, which is concerned with the history of Adriana. This lady, 
faithful to Artevelde, has nevertheless been abducted by the villain Occo, 
from whom, however, she is released without harm, and made happy in 
the love of Philip. The two women characters in the play—Clara and 
Adriana—are as forcibly drawn as any to be found in Sir Henry Taylor's 
works. They are as different as two women could possibly be, and their 
separate individualities are marvellously preserved. The one, sister to 
Van Artevelde, is full of mirth and shrewdness, with a tongue which, 
on occasion, can be either sweet or pert, while Adriana might be the 
synonym for all that is best and loveliest in women. A more charming 
heroine could not well be conceived. Clara is beloved by Sir Walter 
d’Arlon, a soldier in the Earl’s army, and the two prove true to each 
other in spite of the war that is waged. There are numberless passages 
of graceful writing in connection with the wooing of the several leading 
personages of the drama. Between the two parts of the history is placed 
The Lay of Elena, a poetical interlude, disconnected with the drama, but 
foreshadowing the character of the future heroine of the second part, and 
narrating her previous history. The poem is composed. with much feel- 
ing, and is well expressed, but it is not so distinctly germane to its 
author’s genius as the more ambitious writing. Elena is a maid from 
the sunny South, who, after many vicissitudes, finds herself first in 
France, and then in Flanders. There is great power again exhibited in 
the delineation of Van Artevelde in the later stages of his life. He has 
lost Adriana by death, but Elena, struck with his heroic spirit, has fallen 
madly in love with him, and will follow his fortunes to the death, though 
Philip can never love another. Many of the scenes are most touching 
and powerful; the dramatis persone are considerably altered, though 
the men of Bruges aie the same indomitable spirits whose acquaintance 
we have already made. The opponents of Philip are now to be the King 
of France and the Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, instead of the Earl 
of Flanders. Van Artevelde has lost none of his ancient courage, but 
there is a giadual deterioration observable in the grand complexion of his 
mind. In the second scene of the first act Father John is conversing 
with Van Artevelde on the altered condition of affairs, when the latter 
makes reply— 
Artevelde. The storms of state 

From time fo time heave up some monstrous ridge, 

Which each from other hides two friendly barks : 

Nought else divides us, and we steer, I trust, 

One course, are guided by the steadfast star, 

That so one anchorage we may reach at last. 

The cares and mighty troubles of the times 

Have kept me company, and shut yours out 
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In the second act, the herald of France, accompanied by a treacherous 
knight, Sir Fleureant de Heurlée, delivers a message from King Charles to 
Van Artevelde, to the effect that the latter is about to be punished for his 
past deeds, and conveying the information that he would shortly be hung 
upon a tree, and his head nailed over the gates of Ghent. Philip's reply 
is one of the best pieces of writing in the drama, forcible from its very 
simplicity, and noble for its defence of the dictator's father. This is how 
the brewer's son replies to the French monarch— 


Artevelde. First, of my father—had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, earls, and counts (that here 
Are to men’s ears importunately common 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place), 
He with a silent and a bitter mirth 
Had listen’d to the boast : may he his son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With his the name of this disconsolate earl. 
How stand they in the title deeds of fame? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy—What posthumous possession ? 
The dusty chronicler with patient search, 
Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites 
That Louis Male was sometime Earl of Flanders, 
That Louis Male his sometime earldom lost, 
Through wrongs by him committed ; that he lived 
An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 
And died dependent: there the history ends; 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Louis Male? 
But turn the page and look we for the tale 
Of Artevelde’s renown. What man was this? 
He humbly born, he highly gifted rose, 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill, 
By native vigour, to wide sway, and took 
What his vain rival having could not keep. 
His glory shall not cease, though cloth of gold 
Wrap him no more, for not of golden cloth, 
Nor fur, nor miniver, his greatness came, 
Whose fortunes were inborn; strip we the two, 
This were the humblest, that the noblest, beggar 
That ever braved a storm! 


The whole of the scene from whence this extract is taken is instinct with 
true dramatic fervour, and in all his speeches Philip is the veritable hero 
Nature had previously proclaimed him to his fellow-citizens. He is 
rebuked by Father John for having in later days fallen too much under 
the influence of a restless ambition, but he excuses himself upon the 
ground that the cup of love had been dashed from his lips, and the spirit 
must have some kind of sustenance. Sir Fleureant de Heurlée endeavours 
to persuade Elena to leave Philip and return to the Duke of Bourbon, with 
whom she had contracted a union with the Church’s sanction. The Italian 
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beauty spurns the offer. Meanwhile treachery is gathering in clouds over 
the head of Van Artevelde, and his friends are fearful lest he should not 
be able to dissipate them. But the Regent is subtle in thought as well as 
daring in deed, and unravels the conspiracy by the help of a single thread. 
He causes Sir Fleureant to be arrested and safely lodged in the camp. 
Then comes a memorable scene between Philip and Elena, in which he 
tells the story of a lost love, and reminds her that “a perfect woman is 
not as a coin, which being gone, its very duplicate is counted in its 
place.” . Nevertheless he proceeds to win the heart of the beautiful 
Southron, or rather to draw from her the information that he had 
possessed this treasure for a long time back. All this episode lends force 
to the doom which is gathering round his head. It is the glimpse of 
sunshine before the thunderstorm. Depending upon the aid of England 
in the encounter with France, Van Artevelde finds her play him false, 
and he is compelled to fight single-handed, while several of the Flemish 
towns make their submission to the King. The Regent has a terrible 
vision before the battle which greatly disturbs him, and whose effects he 
cannot entirely shake off. The great engagement arrives ; Philip's best 
warriors are slain, and he himself is wounded by the base Sir Fleureant, 
who has made himself master of all his policy. . The Regent's spirit is 
unwavering, however, and he cries to his principal officer, Van Ryk— 


Artevelde. My errand upon earth 
Ends in this overthrow. Bind up my wound: 
Give me but strength again to reach the field, 
And I will carve myself a nobler death 
Than they designed me. God would not permit 
That I should fall by any hand so base 
As his who hurt me thus. 


But his forces have been utterly demoralised, and the battlé goes against 
him. His body is discovered upon the field, with Elena bending over it. 
The Duke of Bourbon and Sir Fleurant de Heurlée arrive, and Elena 
attempts to stab the former, but the blow is intercepted by the Knight. 
She then plunges Van Artevelde’s ‘dagger into the heart of the traitor, 
who falls dead. Elena is in turn slain in the mélée that ensues. The 
drama closes with the eulogy pronounced by the Duke of Burgundy over 
the dead Van Artevelde. The Duke contends against the sentence that 
would see the Regent hanged upon the tree, and thus describes his 
character— 


Burgundy. Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed—courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, — 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging, subterranean fire 
That stirr’d and lifted him to high attempts. 
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So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 
Wherefore with honour lay him in his grave, 
And thereby shall increase of honour come 
Unto their arms who vanquish’d one so wise, 
So valiant, so renowned. 

Such is a brief sketch of the plot of one of the finest dramas which 
have been written this century. In its scope and treatment it is certainly 
superior to most modern dramas, whilst as regards the poetic elements 
mingled in it, it is again not inferior. The workmanship is conscientious 
almost to a fault, a quality which sometimes evidently holds in the author 
from a too strong exhibition of human passion. The impression we gain 
is that which the dramatist should invariably convey, and does convey, 
if he possess his high faculty in a great degree, viz. that of conscious but 
unexhausted power, restrained in accordance with the principles of bis 
art. 


Edwin the Fair is a purely historical drama, and we venture totally — 


to dissent from the verdict of an eminent critic who originally reviewed it, 
that it has failed in presenting us with striking portraitures. There is no 
more distinct individuality in its author’s writings than that of Dunstan, 
the celebrated Abbot of Glastonbury. Some of the other characters may 
be only the counterfeit presentment of human nature, but he is truly 
fiesh and blood. The history of the drama is concerned with the war 
waged between the secular and the monastic party in the time of King 
Edwin, which results in the triumph of the monks. Elgiva, who becomes 
subsequently Queen, is drawn with considerable skill, but the women in 
this drama are not equal to those in the play already examined. Zdwin 
the Fair was first published in 1842. While generally following the chro- 
nology of English history, Sir Henry Taylor admits that he has borrowed 
from immediately preceding and succeeding reigns to that of Edwin inci- 
dents which were characteristic of the times, and which were necessary 
for the purposes of the dramatist. He has endeavoured to be true to the 
spirit, if he found it sometimes impossible to be in accord with the records 
of the period. It would appear, from a speech of Dunstan to the Queen 
Mother, that it is not always necessary for a man closely to study from 
examples the nature of women before being able to read it. The Queen 
is afraid that her son Edwin will marry the heathen princess Elgiva, and 
counsels her being seized and kept in close ward, a proposition to which 
Dunstan replies :— 

Dunstan. In women’s breasts the passions that are bred, 
Which for a summer’s season work their will, 
As surely will, with dangerous hour's approach, 
Rise like arm’d Helots raging, and are found 
Of their worst enemies the best allies, 
With—with a woman’s passions, not against them, 
He takes the field who wisely would pursue 
Her ultimate overthrow. 
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The drama is furthermore studded with phrases embodying practical 
worldly wisdom, as, for instance, when Athulf says that “ever are the 
busiest the most punctual,” and Clarenbald replies, “ only frugal men are 
truly liberal, and for like cause will he that husbands time have time to 
spare.” On every page also may be discovered something either notably 
poetic or notably wise. Here is one passage, taken at random, which the 
author puts into the mouth of Wulfstan the Wise :— 


Wulfstan, Love changes with the changing life of man; 
In its first youth, sufficient to itself, 
Heedless of all beside, it reigns alone, 
Revels or storms, and spends itself in passion. 
In middle age,—a garden through whose soil 
The roots of neighbouring forest trees have crept,— 
It strikes on stringy customs bedded deep, 
Perhaps on alien passions ; still it grows, 
And lacks not force nor freshness ; but this age 
Shall aptly choose, as answering best its own, 
A love that clings not nor is exigent, 
Encumbers not the active purposes 
Nor drains their source ; but proffers with free grace 
Pleasure at pleasure touched, at pleasure waived, 
A washing of the weary traveller's feet, 
A quenching of his thirst, a sweet repose 
Alternate and preparative, in groves 
Where loving much the flower that loves the shade, 
And loving much the shade that that flower loves, 
He yet is unbewildered, unenslaved, 
Thence starting light and pleasantly to go 
When serious service calls. 


It is not till towards the close of the second act that the drama moves 
amid great excitement, when the Queen and Dunstan reason with Edwin 
against his love. Dunstan reminds him that 

Perdition came of women, and always since 
When Time was big with mischief and mischance 
He felt his forelock in a soft white hand. 

Inspired by Elgiva, Edwin defies the Abbot and his mother, and is 
cursed by Archbishop Odo and Dunstan. Events then succeed each 
other rapidly. Edwin has been crowned and married, but is subsequently 
overmastered by the monks. The young Queen is carried captive to 
Chester, and Earl Athulf is consigned to the Tower. The scene in the 
synodal chamber during the conference of the ecclesiastics is very 
graphic, and the speeches full of fire and eloquence. One party decides 
for peace, but is discomfited, when all others have spoken, upon the 
great Dunstan declaring for war. At the close of his speech the Abbot 
pretends that he beholds the angel Gabriel, who directs him for his 
answer to Christ upon the cross. In answer to Dunstan, a voice is 
heard from the crucifix, “ Absit hoc ut fiat | Absit hoc ut fiat !” on which 
the assembly fall prostrate, and the triumph of the war party is complete. 
Emboldened by his success, Dunstan curses the King and Queen and 
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their supporters with a fearful curse ; for if there is anything your priest is 
good at as a rule it isin cursing. It always seems to afford him personal 
gratification to fling his anathemas abroad, even when they are perfectly 
harmless, But Dunstan’s miracle exercised a powerful effect on the 
miserable people for whom it was improvised; the strife shortiy began 
in earnest. The Queen and Leolf, in their flight from Chester to meet 
Edwin, were shot dead by the arrows of the enemy who pursued them, 
In the last scene of the drama the body of Elgiva is laid out on a bier 
in the Cathedral of Malpas. Edwin enters, and dies by the side of the 
corpse in the presence of the triumphant Dunstan. 

Isaac Comnenus, an early drama by our author, has few persons in it, 
but is decidedly full of action and verve. The leading character is one 
that would have done credit to a maturer hand, for it must be remem- 
bered that this is the earliest dramatic attempt by Sir Henry Taylor. It 
was first published anonymously, and there is always a difficulty in 
getting an ambitious work thus published a fair hearing. But any 
candid reader must feel himself impelled to acknowledge its singular 
merits. The story is drawn from Gibbon’s immortal work, and is most 
attractive ; in fact, a subject more adapted for this style of heroic 
treatment could not well be found. And in the drama the heroic 
attitude of the various persons is well caught and sustained. Whether 
Isaac Comnenus was really the majestic and vigorous hero we find him 
depicted here we are not prepared to decide; but certainly at the hands 
of the dramatist he is made to appear as a most imposing figure, and one 
filled with that ancient and indomitable courage which is usually 
associated with the heroes of antiquity. Unsubdued by the charms of 
the daughter of the Emperor Nicephorus, of Constantinople, he yet is so 
noble as to extract even her unwilling admiration, while with the 
populace generally he becomes nothing short of an idol. The princess 
comes disguised as a suppliant beseeching Count Isaac’s love, but he 
assures her that his heart is inaccessible to the affection of woman. For 
sacrilege, heresy, and schism Comnenus is cut off from fellowship with 
the Church by the Patriarch, at which excommunication he merely 
laughs and taunts his accusers. His cousin Anna, who secretly loves 
him, unknown to himself—and who will not wed his brother, to which 
step she is urged by Comnenus—fears for his future, amid the thicken- 
ing plots which she perceives gathering round him, In answer to her 
eulogy, and describing his own character, Comnenus makes reply :— 

Comnenus. Not much the doubt 

Comnenus would stand well with times to come 
Were thine the hand to write his threnody. 

Yet is he in sad truth a faulty man; 

In slavish, tyrannous, and turbulent times 

He drew his lot of life, and of the times 

Some deep and bloody stains have fallen upon him. 
But be it said he had this honesty, 

That undesirous of a false renown 
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He ever wish’d to pass for what he was ; 
One that swery’d much and oft, but being still 
Deliberately bent upon the right, 

Had kept it in the main; one that much loved 
Whate'er in man is worthy high respect, 

And in his soul devoutly did aspire 

To be it all; yet felt from time to time 

The littleness that clings to what is human, 
And suffered from the shame of having felt it. 


The tragedy concludes with the death of Comnenus at the hand of the 
disappointed and revengeful princess Theodora. 

First in order of merit amongst the author’s minor poems comes The 
Eve of the Conquest, and few historic narratives have been clothed in 
more graceful language. Whether history bears out the whole of the 
details we discover in this poem is a matter of little consequence—its 
merit lies principally in the breadth of colouring with which the heroic 
Harold is placed upon the canvas. It is a noble character for any poet 
to manipulate, in spite of the one great stain which rests upon it. Yet 
Harold himself was not entirely to blame for his faithlessness to the 
daughter of the Conqueror. King Harold, ill at ease on the eve of that 
fatal fight, sends for his daughter Edith to recount to her the incidents 
of his past life. Reciting his journey to the Norman Court to liberate 
his youngest brother Ulnoth, he thus describes the first glimpse he had of 
Duke William’s daughter, Adeliza :— 

A woman-child she was: but womanhood 
By gradual afflux on her childhood gained, 
And like a tide that up a river steals 

And reaches to a lilied bank, began 

To lift up life beneath her. As a child 

She still was simple,—rather shall I say 
More simple than a child, as being lost 

In deeper admirations and desires. 

The roseate' richness of her childish bloom 
Remain’d, but by inconstancies and change 
Referred itself to sources passion-swept. 
Such had I seen her as I passed the gates 
Of Rouen, in procession, on the day 

I landed, when a shower of roses fell 

Upon my head, and looking up I saw 

The fingers which had scattered them half spread 
Forgetful, and the forward-leaning face 
Intently fix’d and glowing, but methought 
More serious than it ought to be, so young 
And midmost in a show. From time to time 
Thenceforth I felt, although I met them not, 
The visitation of those serious eyes, 

The ardours of that face toward me turned. 


Harold, after some vicissitudes, sought the hand of the Duke’s daughter 
in marriage, which William promised to give in the future. Meanwhile 
the Duke conceived the desire of being King of England, but Harold 
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refused to become his vassal and returned to England, where he wed 
Morecar’s sister. All this is well told, and the death of Harold’s consort, 
together with the means whereby he obtained supreme power from North 
to South. Then came the invasion, and it is the eve before the fatal 
engagement that Harold thus discourses to his daughter, praying her— 


’Twixt me and England, should some senseless swain 
Ask of my title, say I wear the crown 
Because it fits my head. 


The famous long and terrible day, terminating in the death of Harold, 
ensues, and this really fine poem concludes with the following fresco, as 
it may be termed— 


In Waltham Abbey on St. Agnes’ Eve 

A stately corpse lay, stretched upon a Lier. 

The arms were crossed upon the breast; the face 
Uncover'd, by the taper’s trembling light, 
Showed dimly the pale majesty severe 

Of him whom Death, and not the Norman Duke, 
Had conquer’d; him the noblest and the last 

Of Saxon Kings; save one the noblest he; 

The last of all. Hard by the bier were seen 
Two women, weeping side by side, whose arms 
Clasp'd each the other. Edith was the one. 
With Edith Adeliza wept and prayed. 


The poem of Ernesto reminds us of the Dora, and some other pieces 
by Mr. Tennyson. The versification is not so smooth, but it is cast in 
precisely the same mould, and many of the lines bear a wonderful 
similarity. The subject is treated with much pathos, and that evident 
truthfulness to nature and to life which is characteristic of the author’s 
work generally. Simplicity and ideality are happily blended, a combi- 
nation which cannot fail to make any poetic effort successful. Seldom is 
it that Sir Henry Taylor transfers into verse his views of contemporary 
English society, but now and then, in the midst of much symbolism, we 
come upon a passage which has manifest reference to our own times. 
This is the case in the poem Lago Lugano, where we find the following 
stanzas :— 

Oh, England! “ Merry England,” styled of yore! 
Where is thy mirth? Thy jocund laughter where? 
The sweat of labour on the brow of care 

Makes a mute answer—driven from every door! 

The may-pole cheers the village green no more, 

Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas mummers rare ; 
The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs, 
And of the learned, which, with all his lore, 
Has leisure to be wise ? 


Civil and moral liberty are twain ; 
That truth the careless countenances free 
Of Italy avouched ; the truth did we, 

On converse grounds, and with reluctant pain, 
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Confess that England proved. Wash first the stain 
Of worldliness away ; when that shall be 
As shall “ the glorious liberty” befit 
Whereof, in other far than earthly strain, 
The Jew of Tarsus writ. 












So shall the noble natures of our land 
(Oh nobler and more deeply founded far 
Than any born beneath a Southern star) 
Move more at large; be open, courteous, bland, 
Be simple, cordial, not more strong to stand 
Than just to yield—nor obvious to each jar 
That shakes the proud ; for Independence walks 
With staid Humility aye hand in hand, 
Whilst Pride in tremor stalks. 
It will thus be perceived that our author is not insensible to the follies 
and vices of the age, and that where necessary he can vigorously apply 
the scourge. The progress of morality, and the lifting of England into a 
purer social atmosphere, cannot but find their expression in every true 
poet. He is not a selfish being who sings simply of the burden of his 
own heart; he is to bear up the burden of others and make the cries and 
desires of the world intelligible. Without his aid these aspirations could 
scarcely find utterance, and thus the transition into a nobler state would 
be a work of much slower growth, if it were not indeed altogether arrested. 
Having taken a rapid survey of the various works which Sir Henry 
Taylor has published, it is now essential to enquire into the claims he 
has upon us as a representative of the poetic art—that is, as regards his 
general characteristics. In the first place we are struck with the whole- 4 
some feeling of contempt which he cherishes for opinion in the bulk— 
opinion, that is, which would ask merely that the taste of readers should 
be consulted by giving them that mental pabulum which requires no di- 
gestion, but which is in reality an evidence of the intellectual effeminacy 
of the time. Self-conscious as every real poet must necessarily be, he is 
yet not abjectly subservient to the taste of the period ; and judiciously 
insists upon giving to men that amount of mental exercise which has 
almost come to be a bugbear to the generality of readers. His obvious 
sincerity wou!'d always prevent him from truckling to what he considers 
an indignity to his art ; and in all that he has written there is nothing 
which could detract from the exalted standard he has set up. Perhaps 
this accounts in some degree for the fact that though his readers are 
enthusiastic to a degree, they are at the same time rather select than 
numerous. But just as Comte would consider the willing admiration of 
a few earnest disciples worth all the fulsome eulogy of those who did 
not understand his philosophy, so Sir Henry Taylor has a better reward 
than the mere surface applause which bespeaks the popular but by no 
means invariably the great writer. 
Another obvious excellence in his writings is his strict adherence to 
poetic truth. Many writers will violate the proprieties for the sake of 
effect, but the author devoted to his art would rather make a splendid 
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failure than a wonderful success upon a false basis. All the influence 
which man has brought to bear upon man—and all the strenuous efforts 
of our wits and satirists—have not been successful in getting rid of the 
sham element either in society or literature. It is refreshing and in- 
vigorating consequently to come upon a writer who dares to place his 
aim high, and who endeayours to achieve that aim, whether accompanied 
by the applause or -the condemnation of his fellow-men. The hero is 
that man who, having decided what is right in his own mind, pursues it 
with the most unflinching courage, regardless of the consequences which 
his advocacy or championship may bring to him individually, provided 
only the principle for which he contends ultimately triumphs. It takes 
many years for some work to be rightly estimated; and in this category 
we should place the dramas of Sir Henry Taylor. But the reward which 
eventually comes is broad and deep. The poet has seen further than his 
contemporaries, and the justness and. accuracy of his vision can only 
sometimes be tested by succeeding ages. Let him go back so far as 
Chaucer, if he will, as a model for the form in which he gives forth his 
thoughts to mankind; but the spirit which underlies them is that which 
has animated the man himself, and it is consequently bound sooner or 
later to find its echo. 

Pursuing still further the claims which this dramatist has upon us, 
we are inevitably struck with one arising from the general symmetry of 
his works. We perceive in them that equal balance of imagination, 
reason, and sentiment which go to round off the true poet. The poet of 
“ imagination all compact,” were he nothing else but imagination, would 
soon pall upon his readers. He would be like a bark at sea, in the 
midst. of the tempest, destitute of a guiding hand—the guiding hand of 
reason. All the elements we have above mentioned are necessary to the 
poet who would strike the various chords of humanity ; and it is because 
we think that Sir Henry Taylor has met these requirements that we 
should yield him so conspicuous a place amongst the poets of the 
nineteenth century. Not only has he never written a line which, dying, 
he would wish to blot, but there is nothing which he has written that 
he may not look back upon with unmixed satisfaction. We are con- 
vinced that when all the artificial excitement of the present period has 
died away—when men ask for the Samsons amongst the poets and the 
philosophers who are to pull down the pillars of the house of mere 
sensuous delight and gratification, such names as that of Sir Henry 
Taylor will recur to them as being amongst the choicest and strongest 
spirits of their art. The works we have been discussing are a veritable 
and permanent addition to English literature; the reader's first acquain- 
tance with them is a surprise and a delight—his closer knowledge reveals 
their grandeur and durability ; and we are persuaded that he will finally 
arrive at the conclusion that the drama has received no greater accession 
of culture and force during the present century than it has through the 
author of Philip Van Artevelde, G. B.S. 
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From the point of view of what is called a healthy common sense all 
enquiry into the worth of human life doubtless seems unnecessary and 
even ridiculous. Men in possession of ‘a fair amount of health and fully 
occupied in some interesting mode of activity will always take for granted 
that the aims of life are worthy of pursuit. In the case of the large 
majority of mankind the staggering query: “Is it after all worth so much 
toil and fuss?” never suggests itself except perhaps in some brief intervals 
of sickness or depressing sorrow when activity is suddenly arrested and 
the object of wealth, fame, or luxurious living recedes for an instant 
from the eager pursuer’s grasp. With a sufficiency of bodily and mental 
energy, and with an appropriate channel for this energy, people are always 
predisposed to think favourably of life and its opportunities, Indeed, it 
is commonly supposed that a healthy mind is necessarily a sanguine one ; 
and it may be said to be a kind of practical postulate of the normal and 
actively engaged mind that life is worth the living and that happiness is 
really attainable. 

But out of this mass of busy, deeply interested minds their emerges 
now and again a spirit of another complexion, inactive, critical, and 
sceptical, only too well disposed to challenge the easily adopted assump- 
tion of the many. These eccentric persons, reflecting on men and their 
pursuits, soon perceive that life is not always such a rosily-tinted object 
as the unthinking are apt to presuppose ; with a keen vision for the dark 
shades and blemishes of earthly existence—which betrays the vigilant, 
sceptical intellect, and also perhaps the mind morbidly sensitive to pain- 
ful impressions—they speedily collect material for another and contrasted 
view of the world. Lifeas seen by tliese is no longer a fresh and beauti- 
ful garden stocked with fragrant flowers and luscious fruits, but rather a 
dreary desert waste where only hurtful plants abound and where 
nourishing and grateful growths are rare and hardly reached. Of such 
a temper are the harsh censors of morals who occasionally arraign 
society, the earnest, prophetic souls which tear the veil from an illusory 
national prosperity, the religious teachers who seek to call men off from 
the vanity of the world, and the cynical writers who care only to raise 
a laugh at their portraiture of life’s pretentious mummeries. 

“Here, then, we have shadowed forth the two radically opposed forms 
of the Welt-anschawung, the hopeful optimistic belief in the sweetness 
and beauty of human life, and the cheerless and desponding conviction 
of pessimism that life is nothingness and vanity. Yet let it not be 
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supposed that al] who make it their special business to expose the hollow- 
ness of much of the world’s so-called prosperity and gaiety are necessarily 
pessimists. All true reformers, however depressing their estimate of 
existing institutions and habits of life, must, it is obvious, have believed 
in the possibility of something really desirable. Even Rousseau, who 
supposed modern social life to be one gigantic evil, imagined that happi- 
ness might even now be reached if men would only throw off the shackles 
of civilised forms and return to the sweet simplicity of primitive life. 

So, too, our own unsparing censor, Mr. Carlyle, with all his contempt 
for the shams of existence, owes his moral force to an invincible belief in 

a valid and satisfying, even though rather hazily conceived, reality. 

Religious leaders, again, cannot be called pessimists, for their firm persuasion 

that a truly satisfying existence is to be reached after the brief flutter 

of earthly life enables them to look hopefully on the world’s evils. Yet 

though not in the full sense pessimists these moral and religious teachers 

clearly sect out from the pessimist’s starting-point. Like him they see 

first of all and most distinctly the huge evil of the world, and in this sense 

they strongly contrast with the undoubtinghappy spirits which go forth 

to life assured of its perennial bloom. 

Just as we find the optimistic and pessimistic temper of mind show- 
ing itself in different individuals of the same society and age, so we may 
see alternations of these moods among different societies and at different 
epochs in the same national development. Among the light-hearted races 
of Southern Europe, for example, we do not find the severe and gloomy 
notions of life which have grown out of the brains of the hardy, deep- 
searching Teutons of the North. So, too, we may notice that it is in 
the first flush of energetic national life, and in the glad season of national 
youth, such as that realised in the first ages of Greek civilisation, that 
the brightest ideas of the world and its possibilities arise, whereas when 
action is no longer so full and a checkered history of success and defeat 
lies behind, as in the latter period of the Roman Empire, doubts arise as 
to the genuineness of: that life-gold which glitters from afar with so rich 
a lustre. 

An arrest of vigorous and engrossing activity, an impulse of critical 
reflection, such, then, are the conditions of the birth of the first germinal 
form of the pessimistic theory of the world. But what, it will be asked, 
is the relation of this rudimentary pessimism to the highly complex and 
fully developed pessimism of modern Germany? No one who will read 
either Schopenhauer or his enthusiastic successor Edward von Hart- 
mann can fail to see that there is a very close connection between the 
two varieties. Much of the outcry of these later writers against the 
hollowness of modern social life, with its lauded refinement and elegance, 
reads like the outpourings of much older teachers.* But apart from this 





* This has been well pointed out by Dr. E. Pfleiderer in an interesting little 
account of modern pessimism (Der moderne Pessimismus). 
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emphatic attack of contemporary manners, the newer and “ philosophic” 
pessimism may with reason be supposed to have an affinity with its non- 
speculative predecessor. For is it not the product of Germany, the land 
of the grave-minded, brooding, all-sifting Teutons, the land, too, of Heine 
the poet who has sung the great world-pain for all time? And though 
it may strike one as strange that this ungladdening interpretation of 
life should continue to be accepted by so many Germans even now when 
their country is entering upon its recently won estate of national unity 
and political independence, it should be remembered that this strange 
gospel really took root in Germany before these golden days, when sore 
disappointment, the result of long deferred social hopes and aspirations, 
embittered the best hearts of Germany. 

Philosophical pessimism thus clearly has one foot firmly planted on 
the old and stable ground of human nature, the querulous, protesting 
spirit with which in all ages man has faced the reality of the world’s evil 
when once clearly recognised. But asa philosophical system it has, of 
course, an independent basis as well; and of this we must now seek to 
give a brief account. 

The philosophic pessimism of Schopenhauer and his followers is the 
distinct denial of the optimistic theory of the universe laid down by Leib- 
nitz in his theological work, Hssai de Théodicée. This writer concluded 
that the Deity had out of a choice of an infinite number of possible worlds 
created this as the best, and in reply to the natural objection that the 
existence of evil contradicts this supposition, he sought by a curious 
process of reasoning to show that all evil is imperfection or negation, a 
necessary condition of the highest good. To this theory the German 
pessimists directly address themselves. Both Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann assert that evil and suffering are a positive thing; further, that 
the evil of the world greatly exceeds its good, and that consequently the 
existing universe is worse than no universeat all. The pessimist theory, 
then, does not teach as the word might suggest, that this world is the 
worst possible, only that it is worse than none at all. It would be 
better, says the pessimist, to have no existence, than existence on such 
terms. So far Schopenhauer and his followers agree. But Hartmann 
has something to add to his master’s theory. Though the existing world 
is worse than none at all, it is nevertheless the best possible as Leibnitz 
asserted. How can this be? Because every possible world is necessarily 
a bad one laving a preponderance of suffering over enjoyment, and the 
existing one is the least bad, that is, the one with the smallest possible 
excess of evil. 

We cannot here enter into a full consideration of the metaphysical 
basis on which the pessimists seek to place their conception of the uni- 
verse. Suffice it to say that both Schopenhauer and Hartmann look on 
the sustaining force or principle of al] existence, material as well as 
mental, as will. Willis for them the one substance and the Divine 
Creator of the world, only it is not a concrete personal will, but a 
VOL. XXXIII.—No, 196. 21. 
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mysterious something which contains within itself an infinity of what 
are popularly called wills. It is the nature of all will to be restless, 
to crave to do something, whether good or bad it recks not. Hence the 
evil of existence. Will involves misery in the very impulse of willing 
or desiring something, and since no number of successive objects attained 
bring more than a momentary satisfaction, this misery is ever recurring 
and inextinguishable. The insatiable greed of the all-embracing will is 
thus the prime source of human as of all otber suffering. If only the 
will could be made to cease willing, existence would come to an end, and 
this is indeed the only conceivable solution of the problem, Schopen- 
hare: counsels men not to commit suicide, which is no denial of will, 
but to destroy their individual wills by a kind of ascetic discipline. 
Hartmann thinks it is not for the individual will to seek relief apart, 
but for all conscious wills at some future date to unite in a grand 
common act of self-annihilation. 

But enough of the metaphysical aspect of the question, which has 
but little interest for us in this place. If this were the whole of the 
new theory of pessimism, it would not call for our consideration in these 
pages. But happily for those to whom subtle metaphysical reasonings 
are not very grateful, the philosophical pessimist condescends, as we have 
already remarked, to seek a support for his theory in the facts of human 
life, and here it may be possible for us to form an estimate of his doctrine. 

The pessimist’s view of life is a singularly clear one. He is satisfied 
that nobody is happy or can be so. The supposition of happiness, he 
tells us, is a gross illusion, played off on us by the restless will which 
sustains our being, and which must have vent at all costs. Take, for 
example, the case of a man in fair health, with a sufficiency of material 
good, with family and friends about him, you will find even here no real 
happiness, only a constant aiming at something fresh, an influx of new 
desires after every successive attainment. And then what can be said as 
to the mass of mankind who are wanting in the first conditions of a 
pleasurable existence, health and the means of livelihood? Just consider, 
says Hartmann, the simple fact that the majority of men have to work 
a good part of their life for their bread, that is to say, to engage in what 
is essentially painful and repulsive, simply to avoid a greater evil. Just 
reflect, says Schopenhauer, that all for which men toil so anxiously and 
so painfully is the fleeting possession of the moment. 


The present is for ever becoming the past ; the future is quite uncertain, and ever 
short. Thus is man’s life a constant lapse of the present into the dead past, a con- 
stant death..... Further, it is plain that our bodily life is-but a continually 
checked process of dying, an ever postponed death At, length death must 
conquer; for by the very fact of birth we are made over to him, and he is only playing 
a while with his prey before swallowing it. 


The radical evil of our life is ennui, which comes from the incurable 
restlessness of the will. ‘“ Human life,” says Schopenhauer, “ oscillates 
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between pain and ennui, which two states are indeed the ultimate ele- 
ments of life.” Driven by the fear of ennui, men and women rush into 
society, thinking to gain a fleeting pleasure by escaping from themselves. 
But in vain; their inseparable foe will renew his torments only too 
surely. 

Schopenhauer tells us, among many other curious things, that our 
common forms of art clearly express this unattainability of happiness. 


An epic or dramatic poem can represent only a struggling or striving and a fight- 
ing for happiness, never the enduring and perfect happiness itself. It leads its hero 
through a thousand difficulties and dangers to the goal ; as soon as this is reached it 
quickly lets the curtain fall. For there would be nothing further for it to do but to 
show that the brilliant goal, at which the hero imagined he would find happiness, had 
made sport of him, and that after its attainment he was no better off than before. 


As to those occupations and interests which are commonly supposed 
to supply a basis of happiness, Hartmann seeks to show that no one of 
them is really fit to do so. Love, friendship, and companionship are 
attended with great drawbacks, and owe their value not to a surplus of 
pleasure which they bring us, but to their capability of diminishing our 
wants and sufferings. Since in each individual life the pain exceeds the 
pleasure, it clearly follows that our sympathy with others must bring us 
more pain than pleasure. We seek friends because of our individual 
helplessness. If men did not need society for the sake of protection and, 
the alleviation of suffering, it would certainly be more natural for every- 
body to live in isolation. Again, if a man supposes that the pursuit of 
honour and renown will bring him satisfaction, he may be reminded that 
“for a hundred woundings of pride and ambition there comes scarcely a 
single gratification.” Also it should be remembered that all love of fame 
really rests on an illusion; for what value can it have for a man what 
others think of him? Clearly the value of others’ approval, praise, and 
admiration belongs not to the good opinion of others, but to the practical 
advantages which come to us as the results of these opinions. 

Once more it is said that the interests of science and of art afford a 
real and enduring pleasure. Schopenhauer met this by saying that in 
receiving and appreciating the products of scientific discovery or of ar- 
tastic creation, the mind is really in a neutral condition of painlessness, 
and does not attain a positive enjoyment. Hartmann rejects this, but 
urges that among those who affect to cultivate these objects only very 
few have any capacity for their refined pleasure, and that even in the case 
of those who have this capacity, the drawbacks to the pleasure are so 
great as to make the net sum of enjoyment an infinitesimal quantity as 
compared with the overwhelming balance of misery in the world. 

But it may still be asked whether, supposing that human life is at 
present as irremediable a thing as the pessimist describes, it will always 
remain as bad? May not the misery so common to-day be due to the 
ignorance of the many respecting the true conditions of happiness, as 
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well as to the baneful influence of such external circumstances, physical 
and social, as future progress may enable us either to remove or to coun- 
teract? Schopenhauer meets all amiable theories as to the future per- 
fectibility of the race by the simple assertion that misery grows with con- 
sciousness, being greater in man than in the lower animals. Hence “ the 
more intelligent the man is the more completely does he attain the full 
quantum of misery; he in whom genius lives suffers most of all.” Ina 
similar way, Hartmann contends that with increasing knowledge men have 
become more fully aware of the illusory character of life’s enjoyments. 
Thus the working classes of to-day are more miserable than the hard 
toilers of the remote past, just because they are growing less obtuse in 
feeling and in perception, and are beginning to recognise the fundamental 
error of life, the nullity and vanity of existence. Not only so, adds 
Hartmann, with all our boasted progress it is probable that the evils of 
existence in themselves, and apart from our sensibility, are quite as great 
now as they were years ago. For example, “however many remedies 
against diseases may still be discovered, those diseases—especially the 
lighter but vexing chronic evils—continually grow in more rapid pro- | 
gression than the remedial art.” So, too, it is doubtful whether the evil 
resulting from the moral depravity of man is really less in our civilised 
type of society than in the simple organisation of primitive tribes. 
Finally, though the progress of social and political science may enable us 

_ to diminish to some extent the amount of suffering in human life, they 
can do nothing to help men to reach a positive happiness. AJ] that 
progress can ever effect is thus a purely negative result, the diminution 
of pain, and even this is more than counterbalanced by the progress of 
men generally in sensibility and intelligence and the consequent increase 
of actually felt misery. 

Such is the dead-lock to which pessimism brings us: life is an evil 
and cannot be made good. And now what must be said of this account 
of existence? Is it truthful and convincing? We think our readers will 
agree with us in saying that it is decidedly one-sided and incomplete. 
If the sanguine optimist has been wont to paint life in colours too 
bright and warm, the pessimist has surely gone out of his way to select 
the dingiest and dirtiest hues. And this is very simply explained, for 
there is a natural bias to pessimism in certain temperaments just as 
there is a natural bias to optimism in others. All through the history 
of the world we may trace a chain of weeping philosophers who saw only 
the gloomy aspects of existence, and obstinately refused to turn their 
eyes on the glad sunlit spaces of the landscape. A special keenness of 
sensibility for all that is harsh and disturbing in the world, together 
perhaps with a very wide-spread desire to make out life to be as bad as 
possible in order to attract the pity and admiration which are given to 
all enduring heroes,—this is quite enough to bias a man’s mind towards 
pessimism. Hence we are not bound at once to accept the pessimist’s 
reading of the facts of life as an impartial statement, but may enquire 
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whether its reasoninzs are sound. In doing so, be it remarked, we need 
not be called upon to determine the exact value of life. It will be 
sufficient to criticise the pessimist’s own particular estimate, and to point 
out any considerations which tell in favour of a more cheerful view of 
the matter. 

At the very outset a critical reader must quarrel with the pessimist as 
to his easy method of gauging the worth of average human life as it now 
directly presents itself to our observation. To point to a number of con- 
fessed evils, even to enumerate departments of human activity in which 
the amount of attendant evil is conspicious, really proves nothing for the 
pessimist’s purposes. What we want to know is whether a man’s life 
as a whole, or in any particular region, is a clear excess of suffering, 
and before we can prove this we must have a much more definite 
standard of measurement than that which the pessimist provides us. 
Who is to determine what is the zero point, so to speak, in human con- 
sciousness, below which the state of mind must be called painful, above 
which it instantly begins to be pleasurable? We cannot take a man’s 
own testimony on this point, for apart from the bias already spoken of, 
he will naturally refer any present condition of feeling to an average 
standard, and will speak of it as “low” or “ depressed,” when it clearly 
falls short of this. The simplest method might seem to be to go by 
expression, and to fix on some intermediate state of repose as indicating 
the zero point. But one may naturally object to taking repose of 
features as expressing a neutral condition of mind. May one not assert 
with a good deal of plausibility that in the case of most men at least 
(allowing for the voluntary restraint of expressive movement on the one 
side, and for an excessive demonstrativeness on the other) quiescence of 
feature goes with a state of mind which is decidedly one of tranquil 
pleasure? We know that the pessimist would not allow this, because, 
according to his theory, mere satisfaction of will does not involve a 
positive sensation of pleasure. But, nevertheless, it strikes us as being 
a quite reasonable supposition. Take for example the state of mind of a 
man following out some absorbing but not distressing problem, say in 
mathematics, or that of a man who is idly resting after a pretty heavy 
day’s work. The expression of countenance does not perhaps approach 
a smile, nor on the other hand does it take the form of a look of distress. 
Are we then necessarily to reckon it neutral, adding nothing to the man’s 
sum of happiness or of misery? The importance of this question rests on 
the fact that a large part of the duration of average human life is filled 
with states of mind no more distinctly coloured than these. We hardly 
know how to estimate them when they are our own; and yet much may 
be said in favour of including them among positive states of pleasure. 

First of all it must be remembered that our whole state of feeling at 
any given moment, is a very complex thing resulting from very many 
distinct influences. Our mental tone is always the product of myriads of 
separate feelings, some, and a very important number, being contributed 
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by the many nervous processes of the time, the activity of the organic 
functions, which though but faintly distinguished in consciousness, blend 
in a large mass as prime ingredients of the mental condition. Other 
elements come through the scarcely noticed sensuous impressions of the 
time, as well as the innumerable recollections and fancies which are 
vaguely called up in the mind through unobserved processes of associa- 
tion. Now it may fairly be argued that in a healthy state of the body 
and of the brain, and in the absence of all special sources of pain, both 
in the immediate impressions of the moment and in the most vivid 
recollections called up, the aggregate state of mind, or the algebraical sum 
of the pleasures and pains, is a clear remainder, and a considerable 
remainder, of enjoyment. This conclusion may be verified by turning the 
attention as far as possible successively to the several sensations present 
at such a moment, among which a large preponderance of distinctly plea- 
surable ingredients will pretty certainly be found. 

In the second place, such externally ambiguous conditions of mind 
may reasonably be deemed pleasurable because they are deliberately 
sought after. Action (pace the pessimists) is one of the safest tests of what 
really gives a man pleasure, and any line of action which a person shows 
himself eager in following out may be presumed to be to him an enjoyable 
occupation. Hence we may argue that a good part of buman life which 
is filled with occupations which are not really necessary to sustain or 
ward off the perils of existence, and which yet, on the other hand, do not 
result in any exciting form of enjoyment, is to be placed to the credit of 
the happiness account. It is of course easy enough to say with the 
pessimist that men engage in these occupations—for example, extended 
commercial or intellectual pursuits—simply to avoid the greater evil of 
ennui. But may one not urge with equal plausibility that ennui owes 
its force to the pleasure of activity, and not conversely? Is not ennui a 
kind of pain which follows the non-performance of really pleasurable 
work, and might one not look on it with a show of reason as a gentle 
monitor whose office it is to call back our minds to the enjoyments which 
a little exertion is certain to bring us? 

We think then that there is reason to place the point of minimum 
pleasure much lower than the pessimist seems disposed to do, who regards 
the externally quiescent condition as either neutral, or else as involving 
an excess of pain. And with this shifting of the zero point of the scale 
the whole value of life from a Hedonistic point of view is changed: 
much that we ourselves were half fain to look on at the time as poor and 
valueless acquires real worth. Does not this conjecture find some support 
in the fact that men part with so much regret both from life as a whole, 
and from any particular form of life? Allowing for the blind instincts of 
self-preservation, and of attachment to the habitual and the familiar, may 
one not see in men’s intensity of distress, when the whole or any con- 
siderable part of life is threatened, an awakening to a true perception of 
the value of things? If the thought of losing an object acting as a 
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sharp point of contrast, first serves to throw into clear relief the real 
worth of the object for our common sensibilities, it may be reasoned that 
the most correct estimate of life is formed when the possibility of its loss 
most distinctly impresses itself on our minds. 

But supposing that this preliminary objection to the pessimist’s mode 
of estimating life is invalid, and that the scale of pleasure must be 
regarded as beginning with the first outward manifestation of gladness, 
one might still, with good reason, decline to accept the foregoing cheerless 
interpretation of everyday human experience. Even if we are to reckon 
only moments of distinctly visible enjoyment, we may surely argue that 
in an average life these greatly outnumber the moments of positive 
suffermg. We suppose that hardly a pessimist will dispute that, in the 
case of all children and young persons with an ordinary degree of 
vitality and in average circumstances, the sum of pleasurable experience 
greatly exceeds that of painful ones, and this is to concede a good deal, 
since youth is a good fraction of every life, and the whole of a great many 
lives. Even when external circumstances are very unfavourable, an 
energetic faithful nature will find sources of gladness for itself. Who that 
observes the dirty ill-clad urchin of our London streets is not often im- 
pressed with the vivacity of the youthful mind, seemingly well-nigh in- 
extinguishable, and with the abundant fountain of merriment which may 
be inclosed within so thin and seemingly fragile a bodily vessel? One 
wopders how often well-dressed passers-by waste their pity by throwing 
it to some squalid unhealthy-looking figure who knows full well how to 
draw amusement from any trivial incident of his ever-busy environment, 
and experiences’ perhaps as fair a proportion of glad moments as his 
unsuspecting observer. 

This illustration leads to another consideration which may be urged 
against the pessimist’s delineation of human life. It makes no allowance 
for the common elasticity of man’s spirit, through which he is able not only 
to bear suffering with a quiet resignation, and so to diminish its intensity, 
but also to some extent to escape from suffering, even when its causes can- 
not be reached. Even were one to allow—what the pessimist is wholly 
unable to prove—that, so far as external influences are concerned, there 
is more to occasion pain than pleasure; that with our average bodily 
and mental structures, and their several sensibilities, there is more in the 
world to wound than to gratify ; one might still contend that the sum of 
human life is an excess not of painful, but of pleasurable experience. 
This paradoxical-looking proposition might very plausibly be argued, on 
the ground that a man’s emotional life depends not only on the direct 
action of external impressions, but also on the reaction of the mind 
itself.. This shows itself in our common conceptions both of the future 
and of the past, both in ideal anticipation and in ideal recollection. In 
forecasting the future most persons are inclined to think of it as bright 
and gladsome, and to fix their thoughts on those circumstances which 
point to a happy development of things. In retrospection, again, the 
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healthy mind is disposed to overlook the painful, and to dwell on the 
pleasurable experiences of the past, and so to transform the reality into 
something brighter and more joyous. Nor does it appear that the 
pessimist is able to eradicate from us those seemingly normal instincts, 
for though they may easily lead to irrational views of real life, they 
also have a certain range of play within which reason has nothing to do. 
It cannot be shown to be irrational to prefer to recall the echoes of our 
laughter rather than those of our wailing, or to rest the eye on the bright 
rather than the dark possibilities of the future, if both seem equally 
certain or equally doubtful. Here, then, we have two grand vistas 
through which a mind, troubled by present pain, may look out on some- 
thing agreeable and cheering. In early life, as Cicero has told us, we 
are wont to live in hope, in old age in memory. As a matter of fact, we 
believe there are many who when distressed find a real solace and an 
inspiring strength both in anticipating possible days of sunshine, and 
in living over again in imagination the pleasantest hours of the past. 
We know that weak and timid natures sometimes dread the future, 
instead of hailing it with smiling hope, and that all of us in moments of 
depression long eagerly to snatch back the fast receding past; but the 
fact remains that men and women with sufficient elasticity of spirit do, 
by means of this double outlook, considerably lessen the actual present 
miseries of life, and add to its primary series of pleasures a golden chain 
of ideal delights. 

These two or three considerations may perhaps stiffice to show that 
the pessimist’s view of everyday life is far from being complete and 
accurate. Before he can establish the preponderance of suffering there 
are certain facts of life, and aspects of facts, as yet untouched by him, of 
which he must take account. 

Does it fare better with his prophetic reading of the future? If we 
grant the amazing assumption that life to-day is on the average an excess 
of pain, does it follow that progress will never mend matters. Hart- 
mann says that increase of intelligence will only make men more keenly 
alive to the fact that life is a futility and a wearing process of suffering. 
Perhaps so if this is an unalterable fact. But should one not first 
enquire whether the greater part of pain, mental as well as bodily, is not 
a pathological symptom, which might be got rid of by habits of life 
tending to the sustentation and promotion of health and its attendant 
elasticity of spirit? It is curious that in discussing what progress may 
effect in improving man’s condition Hartmann does not allude to the 
grandest of all results, namely, the attitude of spirit with respect to the 
fortune of life which may be reached through a higher style of moral 
education and discipline. Even if material progress did not insure a 
vast amount of improvement in the external conditions of life (and this 
is hardly rendered doubtful by the foregoing style of argument), there 
would still remain the possibility of very considerably affecting the 
balance of weal and woe by altering the internal factor, namely, the 
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disposition, character, and will, on which hangs so much of our so-called 
good and ill luck. 

This line of remark naturally leads us to the last and largest question 
which the pessimist forces us to consider. It seems clear that even 
Hartmann, while professing to base his depressing theory of life on an 
observation of facts, is really controlled by the pre-supposition that life 
must in its nature be a process of suffering. Both Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann in reality construe life by help not so much of facts as of 
their conception of the will. All conscious human life they say (like all 
other modes of existence) is the result of volition. We go on living and 
acting because we must will something. It is from this incessant 
desiring, this ever-renewed impulse of will, that ovr misery flows. No 
number of attainments of desired objects can ever do more than dull for 
a brief moment this restless and painful craving of this all-greedy will. 
Hence the one escape from the burthen of existence is the cessation of 
volition, the reduction of will through a kind of narcosis to a condition 
of perfect inactivity. Is this inference psychologically sound? Is there 
no way of conceiving a man’s rising above the sea of troubles here 
described without ceasing to will, and even by a supreme exertion of 
will ? 

Man, says the pessimist, so long as he wills, is like a dissatisfied 
peevish child that clamours for all it sees, that soon tires of all which a 
good fortune allots it, and that is ever tormenting itself with cravings 
for the impossible or unattainable. In this very illustration we seem to 
detect the fallacy of the pessimist’s view. We certainly should not look 
at such a fickle whimsical child as an illustration of will, but rather of 
the absence of will. The pessimists talk as though all desire were will, 
whereas it is one of the chief results of a development of will to restrain 
desires. Will, in its higher forms, may indeed be said to begin with a 
power of checking the impulse of the moment, or (as the physiologists 
word it) with a process of inhibition. The misery of this unlimited 
state of desire results not from an excess, but from a deficiency of will. 
We may assume that it is the object-of will to attain the highest amount 
of happiness perceptible. If, then, the indulgence of vain and unsatis- 
fiable desires is found to bring vexation and misery, a robust will, led by 
reflexion and reason, will stoutly resist such desires. Desire involves the 
imagination of some wished-for object, and our will is perfectly well able 
to check such desires by a wise control of those ideas and fancies which 
arise from time to time. 

Now what will be the result of this higher development of will en- 
lightened by knowledge? First of all, it will lead to a considerable diminu- 
tion of the region of desire. It is the weak and foolish child just 
beginning to feel the largeness of the world that desires everything. The 
self-disciplined man confines his desires to a few objects which really lie 
within reach. He learns to entertain a modest view of life, and to satisfy 
himself with a moderate realisation of mundane felicity. In the second 
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place, this growth of a higher type of rational will is sure to be fol- 
lowed by a voluntary concentration of thought and effort on certain 
definite objects as conditions of happiness, instead of on the final end of 
happiness itself. We torment ourselves like unwise children by ever 
dwelling on felicity itself with its myriad individual hues of delight, as 
though this vast undefined region could be acquired by a day or two’s 
exertion. By and bye we learn, as J. 8. Mill learnt, that to think of 
happiness as the object of our effort is about the most certain way of 
losing it, and that the one safe method of reaching felicity is to fix on 
some particular line of action which is interesting in itself, and fairly 
certain of leading to some considerable amount of gratification as its 
result, and to throw ourselves heartily and cheerfully into this. Leta 
man select a style of life and a mode of occupation which best suit his 
individual tastes, and which are certain (provided he can concentrate his 
energy on them) to afford him a fair amount of satisfaction, and the 
conditions of a moderate degree of happiness are secured. 

It may perhaps be worth while to point out how progress in moral 
culture will assist in securing this modestly conceived type of hap- 
piness. In the first place, there is nothing which so much tends to cure 
the mind of extravagant notions respecting individual felicity as a wide 
and intimate sympathy with others. Where this feeling is fully developed 
and constantly present, a person learns habitually to compare his own 
fortune with that of others, and to estimate the degree of his own happi- 
ness by the standard of average life. He finds a positive satisfaction in 
putting himself on a level with others, and in recognising that he has 
his just share of life’s enjoyments. Esteeming the happiness of others as 
a thing no Jess good than his own, he draws a real pleasure from the 
reflection that others are as happy as himself, and that his good fortune 
does not lift him above the level of the common human lot. 

In the second place, it is to be remarked that morality supplies an 
object of human effort which is pre-eminently fitted to be the condition of 
a permanent satisfaction. We may not be able to afford others any 
more than ourselyes an unbounded happiness, or even to compass any 
lofty achievement of virtue. On the other hand, our daily duty provides 
us with a point for concentrated effort, which is always attainable, and 
is certain to afford an ever-renewed satisfaction. Whatever our theory 
of the basis on which the validity of morality rests, we must agree that 
the fulfilment of life’s duties by its very nature yields a permanent 
gratification, not exciting indecd, but none the less deep and precious. 
The impulse to do the right thing, renewed each day and each hour, has 
nothing in it of wild restless craving, but is the calm direction of effort 
to something near at hand and certainly attainable. Hence to associate 
the sense of duty with all the occupations of life is to give them one 
element of value of which no fluctuations of chance can disappoint us. 
A will supremely guided by a sentiment of fidelity to duty is thus certain 
of an ever-renewed, that is of a permanent, satisfaction. 
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Such then are some of the most obvious objections which may be 
brought against the pessimist’s method of estimating human life. Its 
measure of happiness is eminently indefinite; it accentuates certain 
facts, while overlooking others of essentially equal importance; and 
finally it reposes on a conception of human nature and will, which is in 
plain contradiction to psychological facts. If this is so we need not 
plague ourselves any further with so unedifying a creed. As we have 
said, it.is natural for healthy men to believe in the possibility of happi- 
ness, so that the onus probandi of the question really rests on the pessi- 
mist’s shoulders. If Berkeley’s arguments for idealism, commonly admitted 
to be unanswerable, fail to upset our instinctive belief in a world beyond 
our perceptions, we may feel pretty sure that such a style of argument 
as that just examined will not seriously disturb the conviction of a normal 
mind that life is good and worth enjoying. On the contrary, in the face 
of such flagrant omissions and inaccuracies of argument, we may dismiss 
the gloomy suspicion which the pessimist may for a moment have 
awakened in our minds, and turn back to life reconciled and smiling, 
assured that, whatever it withholds, it will not fail to bestow some gifts 
it were not well to miss. 

At the same time, while pessimism as a complete theory of life is 
absurdly inadequate, it is by no means devoid of value. In its relation 
to all older forms of practical teaching of the satirical sort, it is not only 
forcible in itself but is peculiarly well adapted as a corrective to certain 
modern modes of thought. It is well perhaps that we should not colour 
our picture of life too warmly, and the pessimist does no doubt preach a 
truth which all who desire to see things in their reality will do well to 
heed. Just now, too, when current modes of speaking and writing are 
very apt to exaggerate the blessings of civilisation and modern culture, 
we must look on the pessimist’s account of contemporary society as a 
wholesome even if greatly overstated counter-truth. The world is not 
yet a bed of roses for any of us, and the majority find it sufficiently hard 
to make a pleasant couch of it at all. Hence we must not fondly imagine 
that “progress” is rapidly doing everything for us, and that there are 
hardly any more evils to be redressed. Once more, when the pessimist 
exposes the superficiality of a great part of modern fashionable amuse- 
ments, and with bitter cynical laugh brings to light the deep-lying dis- 
content and mental vacuity which are so often at the root of the present 
desire for “society,” we would cordially greet his message as a much- 
needed word of wisdom. It is only too true that we are all liable to miss 
the best possibilities of life, and to mistake a fleeting mirage of happiness 
for the true substance, and we cannot be reminded too often or with too 
much force of satire that it is the part of a sane man to abstain from all 
exciting but illusory visions of preternatural felicity. 









Gustin Vitali’s Client: a French “ Cause Céltbre.” 
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I. 


A MAN on whose prospects success seemed to shine most sunnily was 
Justin Vitali, of the Bar of M—. At the age of thirty he had already 
achieved a reputation as a learned lawyer and an eloquent pleader. 
Without influential connections to help him on—labouring under the 
drawback of being a Corsican, which is not a title of merit in the eyes 
of,French barristers who dislike the politics of their insular brethren, 
addicted, moreover, to solitary study which kept him from chumming with 
his fellows or going out into society and making friends of the sort who 
often do more for a barrister than professional merit does, Justin Vitali 
had, nevertheless, attracted attention much quicker than if he had had 
recourse to ambitious acts. He was just the sort of man whom solicitors 
appreciate. He had the gift of listening. It has been said that con- 
versation has become a lost art in these our times because every man 
reflects on what he shall answer instead of paying attention to what he 
hears; Vitali, on the contrary, hearkened with all his ears, and his 
memory was so retentive that he often surprised a client by reminding 
him of a cursory remark which had been uttered without any intention 
that it should be remembered. It was a maxim of his that the merits 
of a case are ascertained less by what a client says than by what he lets 
slip ; and he had a tact for drawing on a speaker to be communicative 
by an appearance of tacitly acquiescing in all his observations. This 
power of concentrated attention brought to bear on the reading of his 
briefs lent Vitali the force which an advocate must needs acquire who 
speaks with a full knowledge of his case, and it made him a dangerous 
opponent for leading barristers of large practice who went into court 
having but skimmed their briefs. It got to be said that when eminent 
counsel knew they were to be pitted against Justin Vitali they took care 
to master their facts and charged a heavier fee for the trouble. But, 
though other barristers might by fits and starts emulate the Corsican’s 
industry, few could compete with the inborn gifts which made him an 
orator. He was a muscular man of middle height, with a swarthy 
complexion, black hair, which he wore long and brushed off his high 
forehead without any parting, thick black whiskers trimmed short, and 
dark eyes, large and piercing. In his ordinary attire he might have 
been taken for a provincial farmer in Sunday dress, for he wore ill- 
cut baggy clothes of rough cloth and was not careful about dusting 
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them ; but in court his gown and cambric fall became him well, and as 
soon as he had put them on he was another man. In this atmosphere of 
justice, which was his real sphere, he thawed ; the cold expression of his 
features gave place to a look of ardent interest in all that was going on ; 
he would turn his eyes with prompt, inquiring flashes on judges, 
witnesses, and on the jury if it were a criminal case ; and casual 
spectators who did not know his ways, might have thought that he was 
continually tempted to spring on to his legs before the time. But this 
excitement was only outward, for when Vitali rose to speak his impulses 
were always under his control ; they were like.a steam machine whicha 
child’s hand can guide. He despised tricks of rhetoric, declamatory 
gestures, and sensational phrases, his eloquence being the natural 
outpouring of a full mind and heart, flowing like a torrent from a 
subterraneous lake. He had a clear and melodious voice ; his gestures 
were few and graceful, and his Corsican imagination tinged his speeches 
with a warm colouring, with happy metaphors and with occasional 
beauties of true poetical pathos, more especially when he was pleading in 
cases in which his own sensibilities were greatly stirred. 
This very frequently happened, for Vitali had laid down for himself 
a singular rule of conscience :—he would plead no causes which he did 
not sincerely believe to be just. A well-known Scotch professor of 
jurisprudence being asked to deal with the question as to whether an 
advocate were justified in pleading iniquitous causes answered, that a 
counsel is a mouthpiece, not a judge, and that it is merely his function to 
place his client’s case before the bench in the manner in which the client 
himself would have stated it had he possessed the requisite oratorical 
ability and legal knowledge. Vitali took a different view of an advocate’s 
duties, and contended that a man has no right to place his talents and his 
learning at the service of a person who is endeavouring to do a wrong. 
“ As well,” said he, “might a locksmith argue that he was justified in 
aiding a burglar to break into a house so long as he took no share in 
the proceeds of the robbery.” And on another occasion, smiling at 
somebody who had styled barristers “the defenders of the widow and 
the orphan,” he replied drily, “ Yes, but if some barristers defend the 
widow and orphan it is presumably because others attack them; there- 
fore the Bar contains as many assailants as champions of the widow and 
orphan.” Often when he had read a brief through, Vitali returned it 
with a note to the effect that he thought the cause untenable. And once 
or twice he had appended some words of critical advice which proved 
most unwelcome to the suitors who had wished to retain him. Had he 
been less laborious or able, or less successful in winning the causes which 
he did undertake, his hyper-scrupulousness would have blighted his 
professional prospects. As it was, solicitors gave him a character for 
eccentricity, and, while praising him aloud, thanked Heaven in secret 
that there were not more like him. 
} But Vitali had also made himself numerous enemies, for it was not 
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to be expected that a man should set up a rigid moral principle without 
seriously offending many worthy people who were less rigid. All the 
suitors whom Vitali had snubbed spoke with wrathful contempt of his 
pretended integrity, deriding it as the affectation of an hypocritical 
character ; and from esprit de corps the Corsican’s fellow barristers 
concurred. After all they were as good as be. Did he imagine forsooth 
that they pleaded unrighteously, that they had no principles, that they 
would let the temptation of a heavy retaining fee sway their sensitive 
consciences ? Although M— is a large maritime city of nearly half a 
million inhabitants, its society is thoroughly provincial, and everybody 
there knows or believes he knows everybody else. It came to be rumoured 
that Justin Vitali’s “bearishness” was due to his having been crossed 
in love ; others discovered that his real name was Vitali della Sebbia, 
but that he had dropped his aristocratical patronymic because he was the 
son of a fraudulent bankrupt, who had hanged himself to escape the 
hulks ; others felt sure that Vitali would turn out to have been a secret 
agent of the Jesuits, and they begged the rest to mark their words. In 
short, envy being unable to deny the Corsican’s talent went to work 
dropping fly-spots on his reputation or his motives ; but this did not 
prevent Vitali from increasing in credit among suitors day by day, for 
suitors, like patients, will run to the man who can bring them speediest 
relief, and there is no relief in law like a good verdict. 


IL. 


At the moment when this tale opens Justin Vitali had just been plead- 
ing a cause which was to set the seal to his renown. He had appeared 
as counsel for an Opposition newspaper prosecuted by Government. 
The prosecution was unjust, but as there is no jury in press trials, the 
defendants had little justice to expect from three judges who, besides 
being ever anxious to serve Government, seemed to have the letter of the 
law on their side. Vitali took codes and precedents in hand, and proved 
that law as well as abstract equity were on the side of his clients; and 
he forced the bench to acquit on a legal technicality. No such thing 
had ever been seen in the annals of newspaper trials in M——; and 
after the judges had delivered their finding, in a densely-crowded court, 
which had become the scene of enthusiastic and tumultuous cheering, 
they grew afraid of their own work. The President of the tribunal, 
a shrewd old time-serving judge, repaired to a reception which the 
Prefect was holding that evening ; so did the Deputy Procurator-General, 
for he was impatient to demonstrate that he had done his very utmost to 
get the journalists fined and sent to prison. 

But they found the Prefect much less concerned about the failure of 
his prosecution than about Vitali’s remarkable display of eloquence and 
legal acumen, He was a Bonapartist, who served the Republic grudg- 
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ingly and hoped perseveringly for a restoration of the Third Empire, 
which might make a cabinet minister of him. 

“What a speech!” he said musingly to the President; “a dismal 
pity that such an orator should belong to the Radicals.” 

“But M. Vitali is a Bonapartist, I believe,” replied the President, 
glad to show that he and his assessors had not been worsted by a 
Republican. 

“A Bonapartist—and yet he pleads for the ‘Reds’ ?” 

“That is the failing of the man. He pleads for anybody—whom he 
thinks in the right.” 

“Tf he be a Bonapartist, he is‘a man to be taken up,” exclaimed the 
Prefect, eagerly, for he knew the President was also an Imperialist. 
“We might push him forward at the next election. He would bea 
wonderful recruit for our party, now that Rouher is ageing.” 

“'H’m! he would give you a good deal of trouble. Independence is 
his hobby.” 

“Oh! as to that, I have known many an Aristides grow tractable 
when a good berth was offered him,” was the Prefect’s confident answer. 
“The Procurator-Generalship of M is still vacant, and I'll see if I 
can’t get Vitali appointed to it.” 

“ He wouldn't accept,” said the President, with assurance. ‘“ So long 
as you pay a Procurator-General but 15,000 francs a year, the post isn’t 
worth the consideration of a man of thirty in large practice.” 

“You leave the honour out of account,” rejoined the Prefect. 
“ Besides, the post would only be a stepping-stone to politics. At all 
events. we can try.” 

The Deputy-Procurator, who was approaching, and overheard the 
Prefect’s remarks, pulled a wry face. He had set influences at work to 
obtain the Procuratorship for himself, and he lost no time in leaving the 
party to go and telegraph to his friends in Paris to bestir themselves. 

Meanwhile Justin Vitali, exhausted by his long and intricate speech 
in court, had returned to his chambers. They were poorly furnished 
rooms, whose. chief luxury was the library of well-bound law books, 
which every French advocate is bound to possess before he can be 
admitted to the Bar. Prior to sitting down to the frugal dinner which 
was sent him every day from a cookshop, Vitali went up to his writing- 
table, which groaned under a weight of papers, and began this letter :— 


“ My DEARLY-LOVED MorTHER, 


“To-morrow’s newspapers will carry you the report of a trial 
which has been my greatest success, and which will, I trust, definitely 
consolidate my position. My earnings are steadily on the increase, and 
I have little doubt now that after five years more of patient work, 
favoured by the luck which has hitherto befriended me, I shall We able 
to pay off my poor father’s debts and clear his memory of the stain which 
was so maliciously and wrongfully thrown upon it. Towards this end, 
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on which we have both set our hearts, you may rely that I shall not 
cease to strive, to the exclusion of every other hope or ambition—— 


” 


He had got so far when there was a ring at the door of his chambers, 
and his servant entered with a card, saying that a lady desired to see 
M. Vitali at once. 

“ A lady at this hour? Did you ask her business?” said Vitali, as 
he glanced at the card, on which was the name “ Madame Desplans.” 

“‘She is a young person, sir, and she says she will not detain you 
above an hour,” said the servant. 

“ An hour; that is at least frank: they generally say ‘not above five 
minutes,’ remarked Vitali with a weary smile. “ Inquire whether the 
business is so urgent that the lady cannot fix an appointment.” 

“She seemed very anxious to see you, sir,” rejoined the man, and he 
opened the door to go out ; but at this moment a lady dressed in deep 
mourning suddenly glided past him, and entered the room. 

The shade over the table lamp kept the light down and rendered it 
difficult to discern the visitor's features. But it was evident that she 
was young, slight of stature, and judging by the quality of her apparel 
and her gracefully dignified carriage, a person accustomed to good 
society. She walked straight up to Vitali’s table without speaking. 
He rose astonished, but bowing, and offered her a seat, and it was only 
when the servant had retired that she addressed him in a musical voice 
of great vivacity and rendered slightly tremulous by excitement. 

“Excuse me for intruding upon you, M. Vitali, but I wish you to 
appear for me in a lawsuit. I received notice this morning of an 
unworthy action that is to be brought against me, and nobody was ever 
so shamefully abused as I am in that paper. Here it is in my pocket, and 
I will leave it with you. When I got it at ten o’clock I cried for an 
hour ; but my maid told me I had better come to you who are so famous, 
so I went to the courts, but you were speaking in that newspaper case, 
and when it was over I could not get near you because of the throng of 
persons who were applauding you. I applauded like the rest, for I 
assure you you were very eloquent, and it occurred to me that if you 
could find so many things to say for a journalist, you would speak still 
better in defence of a lonely persecuted woman.” 

“The suit is about a will,” interrupted Vitali politely, for he was 
proof against compliments. ‘ Allow me to glance at the paper. H'm! 
mercenary acts, wiles. It appears the plaintifis wish to have the testator’s 
will annulled on the ground o: P 

“Yes, on the ground that I used undue influence!” exclainied Madame 
Desplans. “Did you ever hear of such a thing? Why the money in 
question was bequeathed me by a man who at least twenty times offered 
to marry me and who might have been alive now if I had given him my 
hand! But I won’t waste your time in exclamations ; here are the bare 
facts. I was left an orphan at twelve, and at eighteen was married to a 
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retired naval officer, who had been a great friend of my father. Captain 
Desplans, though much older than I, was a most affectionate husband, 
and we lived happily together for four years—until the Captain, having 
embarked all his fortune in a speculation, was ruined. The blow preyed 
greatly on his mind because of me. During a few months he tried hard 
to find employment, but his age for active work was past, so that he fell 
ill of despair and very soon died, leaving me unprovided for.” 

“You were absolutely destitute ?” asked Vitali, who continued to 
glance at the notice of process. 

“T had just ten thousand francs and my jewels.” 

“ And no relatives or friends to give you a home ?” 

‘ No relatives at all,” said Madame Desplans, shaking her head ; “ but 
‘I had one friend, Captain Lacroix, who had formerly been Lieutenant on 
board my husband’s ship, and who is the person mentioned in that 
document. Itis he who left me the property in dispute, and whose 
mourning I am wearing. And oh, when I think that those selfish 
relatives of his, who never once came near him in his illness, and who 
had done all they could to make his life wretched—when I think that 
they dare to accuse me of having been mercenary, false, depraved, and 
everything that’s wicked, it’s too much to bear: oh, oh !” and the young 
widow burst into tears. 

“Console yourself, madam,” said Vitali gently : “ these law papers are 
often drawn up in brutal terms; but if the charges brought against you 
be false, thére will be so much the more dishonour for your accusers.” 

“False, why of course they are false ; can you doubt it? ” ejaculated 
Madame Desplans, looking up as if the merest hesitation were an outrage 
on her. “Why I devoted myself to Captain Lacroix, and spent six 
months nursing him when, as I have told you, I might have become his 
wife if I had pleased, and have inherited the whole of his property instead 
of the half which he left me. He was about forty yearsold when I first 
became acquainted with him, that is some six years younger than my 
husband. He frequently visited at our house, and I was not long in 
perceiving that he cherished a deep attachment towards me. He ended 
by declaring himself, and I ordered him not to let me see his face again, 
threatening if he returned to our. house I would inform my husband of 
his conduct. He did go away and remained absent for two years ; but 
so soon as my husband was dead he hastened back from Italy, where he 
was, and made me an offer of his hand. I felt no doubt that he sincerely 
loved me, but I was angry with him for his past behaviour ; besides which 
he was a man of passionate and morose temper, with whom I knew it 
would have been impossible for me to live happy.” 

“This. paper says that he was almost imbecile from confirmed 
intemperance.” 

“He became that after I had rejected him,” said Madame Desplans, 
drying her eyes. “TI believe he had given way to drink during his two 
years’ absence, but upon my telling him that I would never be his wife 
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he appears to have abandoned himself altogether ; so that one day I 
received a raving letter from him in which he said that he was on his 
deathbed, that it was my cruelty that was killing him, but that I could 
restore him to life if I would go and see him and give him a word of 
hope. I confess that I was seized with terror, and with some remorse, 
for it is horrible to be told one is causing the death of a man whose only 
crime is to have loved you too well. Consulting only my first impulse, 
I hastened to Captain Lacroix’s house, thinking that I would only stay 
there a few days to nurse him until he got well. But he lingered on for 
months, alternately lucid and delirious, but always quite incapable of 
taking care of himself, and in such a complete physical prostration that 
I awoke every morning with the conviction that he woukd be dead before 
night. When he did die at last it was found that by a will dated during 
the time while my husband was alive, he had left me half his fortune, 
that is a million francs, for he was a rich man, the son of a Marseilles 
merchant. Then it was that his relatives, who had left me to nurse him on 
has deathbed, fell upon me with that paper in which they charge me with 
having circumvented the unhappy man, with having tried to cozen him 
into marrying me; indeed they almost hint that when I found he would 
not yield to me, I ended by poisoning him, so as to become possessed of 
what he had left me the sooner. Ah, it is all too infamous, M. Vitali! 
Do I look like a scheming adventuress—do I look like a poisoner ?” 

She had half risen in uttering these words. Vitali lifted the lamp 
shade and the light fell full on her features. No, it was not the face of 
an adventuress nor of anything but what was sweet and good. She had 
large blue eyes, soft and candid as a child’s, a tiny mouth which no false- 
hood could ever have defiled, and pale golden hair that seemed to crown 
her pure brow with an aureola of innocency like those on angels’ heads. 
So at least thought Justin Vitali as his admiring gaze fell on the young 
face turned supplicatingly towards his. From that moment his destiny ~ 
altered its course. 

She had no need to continue clasping her hands as she did, for her cause 
was now right in his eyes, although all mankind should arise to accuse 
her. There was a look of protection in the glance he bent on her ; then 
something like timidity stole into it, and a sensation which he could not 
account for, but which made his heart beat, took sudden possession of 
him. He turned towards his desk, caught up a pen, and to give himself 
a countenance, asked -his visitor some desultory questions, her full names 
and address (her Christian name was Clotilde), whether she had a solicitor, 
what documents she could furnish to assist her defence, &c. All this 
time he felt nervous, and dared not look again at Madame Desplans. He 
stammered, and the consciousness that he was doing so made him redder : 
then he became aware that he was prolonging his questions with an 
inward purpose of preventing his visitor from going away—and this 
discovery filling him with confusion lest he should be detected, he said 
abruptly, by manner of closing the interview :— 
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avi-¥our solicitor will have to instruct me in due form, Madame, but 
your case is happily not a difficult one. By the way, am I to under- 
stand.-that you are entirely dependent for support on Captain Lacroix’s 
legacy }”” 

Yes,” sntibinsl the young widow artlessly ; “I brought my hus- 
band-no: dower, but though destitute I probably should not have accepted 
the Captain’s money if.-his relatives had behaved with common kindness 
tome. I knew nothing about his will till it was opened after his death, 
and I was more surprised than anybody to find that a million had been 
bequeathed tome. But now that I have been so basely slandered I 
would maintain my rights at any cost, even if I were bound to throw the 
million into the sea as soon as I got it.” 

» &Phat is natural,” answered Vitali, who was too much of a Corsican 
not to sympathise with. the craving for revenge. “The legacy is but a 
just. acknowledgment of your devotedness in tending the dying man— 
besides, I suppose the en was aware that your husband had been 
ruined.” 

“He was att only aware of it, but he was himself partially the author 
of our ruin;-and that is just the point, for in his will he treats the legacy 
as; a: retribution,” exclaimed Madame Desplans animatedly. “I should 
tell you that Captain Lacroix often advised my husband on pecuniary 
matters, and once he counselled him to invest in a mining company 
which had been started in Corsica.” 

. “In Corsica!” exclaimed Vitali with a start, while a deep pallor of 
a sudden. overspread his face. 

“ Yes); and the company soon went to ruin, for it had been founded 
by a dishonest banker—one Della Sebbia. But what is the matter, M. 
‘Vitali?~you look unwell.” 

Della Sebbia was not dishonest, I solemnly vow,” said Vitali, stand- 
ing. up and speaking with considerable emotion. ‘“ In founding the mining 
company,’ Madame, he sincerely believed that he was promoting a genuine 
enterprise, and. when the ruin overtook him and his shareholders he 
committed suicide.” ; 

. “Ohdear!” exclaimed Madame Desplans, opening wide her blue eyes 
and assuming an air of contrition, “but I hope I have said nothing— 
was that M. della Sebbia y” 

““He was my-father,” said Justin Vitali, whose brow contracted as in 
pain... 

There was a moment’s silence. The young widow had risen, and the 
Corsican and his. client stood for a brief space close together with down- 
cast, faces, neither speaking. Madame Desplans broke the silence by 
saying, ina tone*of compassion and regret : 

“J am truly sorry, M. Vitali—I could not guess—but this will not 
prevent you from defending me, will it?” 

“ That is a question for yourself to decide,” answered Vitali, a little 


bitterly. “But if you cannot believe in the honesty of the father, I 
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would advise you not to submit your fortune and reputation to the care 
of the son.” 

“TI will believe anything you tell me, M. Vitali,” said Madame 
Desplans, without hesitation ; then she added, with a half smile, “ but, 
unintentionally as it may be, your father was the cause of our ruin. 
He was the cause that I am standing before you to-day; so you owe 
me a kind of reparation. Prevent me from being despoiled of Captain 
Lacroix’s legacy, and we shall be quits.” 


III. 


What momentous events may not happen between two paragraphs of a 
letter interrupted for an hour! When Vitali wrote to his mother that 
he would devote himself to clearing his father’s memory “ to the exclu- 
sion of all other objects or ambitions,” he said what he meant: when he 
resumed his letter, this passage in it was no longer true. His filial piety 
had not lessened, but a new element of hopes and fears had entered his 
life. His main object at present was to clear Clotilde Desplans ; and 
when he had done that, what then? Here he asked himself with un- 
easiness why he should shrink from looking to the time when the pro- 
fessional relations between himself and the young widow should be at an 
end, and when perhaps she would go away and be never more seen of 
him? His life would become a cheerless blank again then, as it had 
been before she had come to him like a sunbeam into a prison cell. He 
had looked upon her, and it seemed to him that her face must for ever- 
more remain shining before his mind’s eyes. 

When she had gone, he carefully read through the writ of process 
with which she had been served, and which, like all such documents in 
France, was a most elaborate indictment, covering several pages of 
stamped paper. The terms of it made his blood boil. Accustomed as 
he was to the calumnious malice of litigants, to the diabolical ingenuity 
with which a plaintiff's lawyer can pervert the meaning of the simplest 
acts and words so that they may be made to bear a felonious significance, 
Justin Vitali nevertheless thought that slander had never been pushed 
to greater length, and humanity, honour, decency, and common sense 
never been more outrageously set at defiance, than in this document, 
which accused Clotilde Desplans of being a false intriguer and swindler. 
He foresaw that the case would make an immense noise, for, ina country 
where women’s influence is paramount, the public have a great interest 
in knowing what constitutes an exercise of undue influence; then the 
magnitude of the sum at stake would lend importance to the suit, besides 
greatly heating the plaintiffs’ pleas, for Frenchmen do fight with exceed- 
ing desperation for a million francs. 

All the other briefs which Vitali had in hand at this time lapsed 
into the background of his preoccupations; and on the morrow of 
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Madame Desplans’ visit, it cost him real physical suffering to go into 
court and give his attention during three hours to a knotty insurance 
case. He had scarcely slept through the night from thinking of the 
extraordinary concourse of circumstances which had made him morally 
the debtor of Madame Desplans, whom his father had unwittingly ruined. 
He deemed it nobly generous of her to have said that if he won her suit 
she would consider they were quits; and most magnanimous of her to 
have shown such readiness in believing in his father’s innocence—a 
point upon which all the world, ay, his most intimate friends (with whom 
he had quarrelled on that account) remained sceptics. How could he fora 
moment mistrust the guiltlessness of one who displayed such confidence 
in him and his? how could he help longing for the day when he should 
tear her name spotless as a jewel from the ignoble hands who sought to 
soil it, or help fretting at the inevitable delays which obliged her to remain 
under the cloud of foul aspersions for weeks at least, perhaps for months ? 

In the luncheon interval of the insurance case, Vitali stayed in court 
and wrote Madame Desplans a letter, putting her some questions which 
he had omitted to ask on the previous day, and sending some general 
remarks upon the conduct of her case, with the intention of reassuring 
her. He did not notice that this letter far exceeded in length and in 
style the usual manner of a business communication, but in all he said 
he wished to pave the way to an offer to place his purse at her disposal 
until the trial was ended. It had occurred to him in the night that 
Madame Desplans’ circumstances must be wofully straitened, and that 
she possibly had not enough to live on in comfort for the next few 
weeks, setting aside the defrayal of expenses attendant upon the pre- 
liminaries of every lawsuit. He was wording his proposal with infinite 
delicacy, and bidding Madame Desplans regard any loan she would 
accept as a simple advance on the fortune which she would shortly 
recover, when cne of the most eminent avowés in Rouen crossed the 
court and touched his shoulder. It was M. Boidoux, to whom he had 
been indebted for many a brief. 

“ Vitali,” said M. Boidoux, “I sent you a big brief yesterday, but 
don’t go to work on it yet, for it will have to be amended, as the case is 
going to be transferred from a civil suit into a criminal action.” 

“Very well,” replied Vitali, nodding absently. “I haven't yet 
looked at yesterday’s briefs. Who are the parties to this one?” 

“ Heulard, Viel, and some others, versus Desplans, a young widow, 
and we are for the plaintiffs.” 

“What?” exclaimed the Corsican, starting as if he had been hit. 

“You seem to have heard of the case,” observed M. Boidoux, taking 
a pinch of snuff. ‘“ We thought at first we had to do merely with un- 
due influence, but circumstances have come to light which show there 
was downright murder. Madame Desplans poisoned “ 

“ Who told you that?” ejaculated Vitali, with so energetic an ex- 
pression of indignant fury that M. Boidoux recoiled. 
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“ Heigh! What dog: has -bitten you? You surely don’t take. an 
interest.in the defendant?” he asked incredulously. 

“I am retained.for Madame. Desplans, and I mean-to go on with bess 
case:to the end,” answered Vitali-hotly, 

“Qh no, that I.am sure you won't!” replied -M.. Boidoux,- wagging: 
his:grey: head. . “‘ You'll drop her brief like a red coal, for I know you. 
I don’t say but that it -would have been a pretty case for you to fight, if 
there had been no proofs of murder, for after all what is-undue influence 
in a pretty woman ?.. Madame Boidoux used. no undue influence on me 
before our marriage, but. if she had asked. me to convert all my fortune 
into golden marbles that she might play at ring-taw 

“Come to the point, M. Boidoux, I beg,” cried Vitali, shaking the 
lawyer's arm almost brutally. ‘What. do you mean. by proofs of 
murder ?” 

“‘Lanudanum in the body,” replied. M. .Boidoux positively. “ At least 
we hope. to find some there,” he.added, correcting himself. ‘‘ Examining 
the deceased’s papers the day before. yesterday, we came upon letters:in 
which he expressed. fears that Madame Desplans was. endeavouring: to 
poison him. These letters had been written by him in bed; they had 
been put into envelopes, sealed, addressed, and stamped for posting, and 
it was evident that Madame. Desplans had suppressed them. This set us 
instituting inquiries, and we ascertained that Madame Desplans had on: 
a certain day purchased laudanum. Of course -we applied forthwith to 
the Procurator for an order to have Captain Lacroix’s body exhumed, 
and that is being done at this moment. As for Clotilde Desplans, she is 
in prison ; we had her arrested last night.” 

Muttering a growl, and launching a fulminating glance at the lawyer; 
Vitali fled from the Court at. the moment when all the parties to the 
insurance suit were returning to it. 

He rushed across the Pleaders’ Hall, flew down a staircase, and with 
his. gown streaming behind him, made for a courtyard leading to the 
prison-house. But on reaching the open air, he. sank discouraged on a 
stone bench. He recollected that it would be impossible for him to see 
Clotilde. In France a prisoner apprehended on a criminal charge is kept 
in solitary confinement (aw secret) till the examination by the Juge d’In- 
struction is at end; and sometimes this examination: lasts for.months! 
Vitali thought with. a shudder of the agonies which the young widow 
was going to. endure, debarred from. all communications with the outer 
world, precluded from seeing any faces save those of her gaolers and of 
the examining magistrate, who day after day would. torture her with 
insidious cross questions intended te wring from. her an avowal of guilt. 
Some strong men have been known to go mad under this protracted tor- 
ment : how was a weak, impressionable woman likely to bear up against 
it ? 


Vitali went back with aching head and heart-to the Court, and pleaded 
for his client in the insurance ease.. It required a miracle of self-com- 
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mand to enable him to bring his mind to what he was doing, but the very 
force of his sorrow lent him an artificial strength, and though he spoke 
with a haggard face and-an itritable‘manner, he won his suit. Ashe was 
leaving the Court, Boidoux accosted him, looking triumphant. 

“T told you how it would be. The post-mortem is over, and’ they 
have found laudanum in the body.” 

“T don’t believe it,” snarled: Vitali. 

“ But'come, man—when I tell youso! The doctors say hé took’ a 
dose fit to kill a family.” Fenna tt 

“ Reason the more. - He committed suicide.” 

“Ah, if you're going to plead that; it’s another affair,” said the law- 
yer tranquilly. “But I warn og it will be ane rates we have a 
chain of evidéncé that is flawless.” 

‘Look here, M. Boidoux, have you ever yet knéwin mé plead ‘fora 
criminal?” asked Vitali, Halting and glaring at the old'solicitor as if he 
would eat him. 

“No, my dear fellow, but you’re not infallible,” said M. Boidoux, 
buttoning up his top-coat. “At any rate the affair is going to makeva 
pretty fuss. See, it’s already in the papers,” and he handed the Corsican 
an evening journal, in a conspicuous part of which was printed in large- 
lettets : “ Mysterious Poisoninc Case. ARREST OF THE MURDERESS.” 


_Iv. 


The “‘Desplans Poisoning Case,” as it was called, was destined to con- 
vulse not only the city of M-—, but ‘the whole of France. © There: 
happened to be no topic of ‘engrossing interest before the public at that 
moment, and this tale of ‘alleged crime came as a welcome prey for the 
popular tongues to feed ‘on.’ The youth and beauty of the suspected 
murderess, ler distinguished social status, the large sum which was sup- 
posed to have prompted the murder, all these features combined to'invest 
the affair with a special attractiveness, so that in every place of publi¢ 
meeting throughout the country Madame Desplans and her doings sup- 
planted discussions about politics, new comedies, and ‘new fashions: As 
the doctrine of contempt of ‘court is unknown in France—at least in the 
English latter-day application of the same—the newspapers freely coni* 
mented on the evidence that had come to light. All that could be raked 
up’as'to Madame Desplans’ antecedents was broadly published; her 
portrait appeared in the illustrated papers (and a sweet portrait it was), 
and,under the form of complaintes, long-winded’ ballads descriptive of 
the crime were ‘whined ‘in the’ streets by ititierant singers. At first, 
public opinion ‘was, as almost always’ happens, dead ‘against the prisoner, 
but the publication of the portrait caused a reaction ; and when it became 
known? ‘that’ Madame Desplans ‘was to bé defended’ by Justin Vitali, 
sowhiosd voide Had dv ot been lifted up'in an’ utijust cause,” the country 
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divided itself into two equal camps, the one largely composed of hus- 
bands, married ladies, and old ladies, who trusted that the poisoner would 
be guillotined ; the other made up of all gallant and romantic souls, who 
enthusiastically, nay, fanatically, proclaimed her innocence. 

The theory of the prosecution, as regards the prisoner, was briefly 
summed up thus :— 

Clotilde Desplans was a person of extravagant tastes. Cold-hearted, 
wilful, fond of finery and generally frivolous, she had married Captain 
Desplans without concern for bis old age, and solely because he was rich. = 
Once married, her conduct had been flagrantly irregular. Captain Des- 
plans had been obliged to forbid Captain Lacroix his house because the 
latter had made love to Clotilde ; and soon Clotilde’s reckless expenditure 
plunged her husband into pecuniary embarrassments, which he sought to 
override by injudicious speculations, and so ruined himself. From this 
moment, averred the prosecution, Madame Desplans had formed the 
project of marrying Captain Lacroix; and if no proof existed of her 
having poisoned her husband to compass this end, there existed a strong 
presumption that she had done so, and it was certain that Captain Lacroix 
had suspected her of this crime. This accounted for his having refused 
to marry her, though his love for her had been very great; and also for 
his having addicted himself to drink in the grief which the knowledge of 
her infamous deed had caused him. It was not denied that during the 
closing months of his life Captain Lacroix’s intellect had been deranged, 
and many of the letters he had written on his deathbed bore evident 
traces of insanity ; but the prosecution argued that though facts might 
be exaggerated in these letters, there was a substratum of truth in them, 
and that they must be taken in connection with the finding of poison in 
the deceased’s body. Madame Desplans had hurried to Captain Lacroix’s 
house immediately on his being bed-ridden, and from that moment she 
had allowed no one to approach him. She had discharged two out of 
his three servants, and these persons deposed to her having taken posses- 
sion of the Captain’s house as if she were mistress of it, to her having 
been imperious and quick tempered, and to her having required them to 
give up the keys of the Captain’s plate cupboard, cellars, &c., which she 
constantly kept about her, with the keys of his desk, bureau, and of a safe 
that contained his valuables. The third servant, an old woman, who had 
remained with the Captain till his death, stated that Madame Desplans 
had nursed the Captain with great apparent kindness, but she confessed 
that when the two were alone together she had often overheard the sick 
man’s voice abusing Madame Desplans as a would-be murderess. More- 
over, that Madame Desplans had ordered her—the servant—on no 
account to post any letters the Captain might write. A chemist deposed 
to Madame Desplans having bought laudanum at his shop; and the doc- 
tor who attended the sick man gave evidence that he died rather suddenly 
at a moment when a turn for the better had seemed to supervene in his 
condition. From this it was inferred that Madame Desplans had poisoned 
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the Captain from fear that he would recover, and that when once re- 
stored to health he would cancel the testamentary dispositions he had 
made in her favour at the time whilst her husband was still alive, and 
whilst he—Lacroix— still deemed her worthy of hislove. As a criminal 
indictment is never complete in France unless the remotest and least 
important circumstances in a prisoner’s life are laid bare, the examining 
witness had summoned a former governess of Clotilde’s to prove that the 
prisoner had as a child been headstrong and often unmanageable. A 
discharged maid swore to her having frequently quarrelled with her 
husband ; a discharged valet of Captain Desplans’ had heard her remark 
at a dinner party that death by laudanum must be a pleasant death, which 
clearly pointed to a long preoccupation on the means of taking life, and 
to a suspicious conversantship with the properties of poisons. 

What Justin Vitali suffered whilst all these depositions and con- 
jectures, some terrible, some absurd, came to him piece-meal through 
newspaper reports, it is impossible to describe. "Weeks passed without 
his being admitted to see Madame Desplans. Her case was in the hands 
of M. Ragot, a small wizen Juge d’Instruction, who would turn a prisoner 
over and over as a dog does a bone, and would not let him go so long 
as a scrap of secret remained to be torn off. This grim man being 
questioned one day by Vitali as to Madame Desplans’ health, answered 
blandly that the prisoner was as well as could be expected, and that he 
had given orders that she should want for nothing in the way of comforts 
compatible with her position. Vitali, who had never spoken to Ragot 
before, felt that he was committing an imprudence in questioning him ; 
but he could bear the suspense no longer, and he had indulged a fur- 
tive hope that he might be able to insinuate a word or two that would 
propitiate the judge in Clotilde’s favour. But his first hints in this 
direction fell against M. Ragot like paper pellets against a stone wall. 
M. Ragot was duty incarnate. M. Ragot, though not above five feet 
high, was a colossus in the science of worming facts out of a prisoner and 
keeping his counsel about the same till the time came for their official 
publication. The French code which invests a Juge d’Instruction with 
the most tremendous of powers—that of examining prisoners in secret, 
and committing or releasing them on his own sole uncontrolled respon- 
sibility, has reared a class of men astute as lynxes, silent as confessors. 
M. Ragot would not have whispered a secret to the coals on his fire for 
fear it should be spread by the smoke up the chimney. He confined 
himself to telling Vitali that his case was progressing “ hopefully,”—but 
“hopefully” in a Juge d’Instruction’s mouth means that proofs of a 
crime are thickening, or that the prisoner is being successfully harried 
into self-accusation. 

Vitali was fain to be patient. With no materials to work with other 
than those which had been supplied him by Madame Desplans in one 
short hour's interview, he had to construct a defensive theory of his own, 
but to do this cost him little trouble, for he considered his whole case to 
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be: clear. as the noonday.. Captain Lacroix was a madnian’ labouring 
tinder that form of: hallucination whith doctors. call ‘the: ‘‘delirium--of 
perseeution :” his fears.of being pdisoned were all a result’ of- his mania 
and nothing else.» The two setvants who testified to Clotilde’s imperious- 
ness' Were disreputable persons who: had ‘been discharged for’ miseondtict; 
and who were now revenging‘themselvés.- Tlie purchase of laudanum 
had ‘probably been made at ‘the sick. man’s own request, and to precure 
him sleep at nights—anyhow, the fact: that Clotilde’-had openty-bought 
it, giving her real nathe and addréss to ‘the chemist, was irreconcilable 
with any theory of ‘murder. ‘The’ same might ‘be said with régard to 
the suppression of the sick-man’s letters, end: with respect to Clotilde’s 
whole conduct throughout. Nothing’ was more natural ‘than that she 
should prevent the-wretched maniac's letters from being posted to spread 
alarm’ among his friends and ‘make his insanity notorious ; but if there 
had been intent to murder ishe would not have ailowed those letters to 
survive asevidences of ber victim’s suspicions. ‘To this Madame Des- 
plans’ detractors answered that assassins have in all times been prover- 
bial for their lack of foresight, which’ explains why they: are so often 
found out; but Justin Vitali’s reply was that with this system of putting 
far-fetched constructions upon-everything; there is not a wes however 
innocent, but-would have guilt affixed on hint:: 

' Talk of pleading unjust causes !—where was Vitali’ ~ talk of abstract 
justice in the present case? If proof had been forthcoming that Clotilde 
Desplans had been seen to pour the poison into the patient’s mouth, he 
would still have brought forward rebutting arguments. ' He had become 
morally: deaf and blind ’to all pleas ‘that -did not tally with his-deliberate 
convictions. - He did not regard: thé theories of the prosecution as things 
to’ be reasoned with; but demolished: 

Soe time wore on, and ‘Vitali’s. chivalrous: obstinacy and devotion to 
the cause-of the suspeeted murderess’ came te- be as much matters of 
public rumour as the--details-of the “murder” itself. -. Vitali’s.equals 
and rivals at the Bar of M ‘laughed- to see him: “ gone so mad,”-and 
rejoiced to think that-after such an ~unbroken. series ‘of -forensic successes 
he was: at last going- to -rum amuek+and-probably: cover himself with 
ridicule; - But the--younger barristers who could: not. yet-compete with 
the eminent Corsican- advocate, and -who -were -dispesed: to take him for 
their model, thought him- sublime, and: loudly deelared their admiration. 
It-was through them and the younger journalists at M—~ that Vitali’s 
fame was being trumpeted to- all-.the corners of: Fratice, | Formerly his 
eelebrity- had: been purely local; bat.now ‘there was’ net. city but was 
made aware’ of the-renown he -had: earnetl by ‘his peculiar conscientious- 
ness ; and however the trial might result, it seemed inevitable that the 
erdter of M- would be obliged in deference to his national popularity 
to forsake the provincial Bar for that of-Paris, where’ a wider field of 
henouts' would be open to him: . Already Parisian solicitors were writing 
to him to-promise hint their -phtronage in-returii for his... It was at this 
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juncture that Vitali received a sudden: offer. of: the Procurator-General- 
ship at M——-. His‘secret: admirer, the Bonapartist Prefect,:had : not 
forgotten him, and hadi:exercised his influence’so diligently: thatthe 
Minister of Justice had allowedhim to sound the Corsican: as:to: his: 
willingness to become a:‘Government servant. » Before the: Desplans:caset 
Vitali would have refused the ‘offer on pecuniary grounds; for his duty 
towards his father’s creditors compelled him to prefer‘money to-honours3 
but it flashed upon him that if he became: Procurator thei conduet.of the 
proseeution against Madame Desplans:would devolve upon him ex-¢ffcio. 
Now public prosecutors enjoy a good deal of latitude. They receive the! 
commitment writs of the: Juges d’'Instruction, and it lies within, their 
discretion to suspend proceedings on the ground that the evidence-takem 
before the examining magistrate’ was insufficient.’ Or’ if therease’ be 
brought io trial, they ean:abandon: the: prosecution: in court, declaring? 
that the evidence they:have heard:has convinced ‘them of ‘the prisoner's’ 
innocence. It is not often that Procurators do this, and Vitali knew: 
that the Deputy-Procurator of: M——, who would ‘have charge of the 
case if he had not, was one of those men’ who feel professionally bounden: 
to assert a prisoner’s guilt to the very end. It sickened him» to. think that 
this narrow-headed functionary would slaver the venom of his salaried: 
animus on Clotilde’s purity. He: refleeted that Clotilde would leave'the 
court with a prouder head if her acquitment; instead of being wrung from 
the jury by a counsel’s speech, were brought about by the: Public Prose- 
cutor: abandoning the charge in the name of Society ; and as for getting’ 
another advocate to take his place’as the prisoner’s counsel, this’ matter 
gave him no uneasiness, for he modestly thought that any \barrister.of. 
heart. could defend Clotilde as well as’ he could. «These considerations: 
induced him to call on the Prefect and accept the proffered post. 

“ Ah, well done!” said the ruler of the Department, motioning him: 
amicably to a seat.‘ We-were in some dread’ that you. would: refuses: 
but remember that this appointment is‘only the first rung of the ladder: 
which you can climb if -you are willing. » The elections are coming on; 
and I may’ tell you confidentially that if you: like to stand in the Bona 
partist interest-———You are an‘ Imperialist, I’ believe 4” 

“Yes,” said Vitali, “andif I can be of any service to the cause n 
shall be happy to requite the. honour you: have ‘done: me. ° But Eowill 
frankly tell:you why I accept this post,” and he. proceeded ‘to enounee 
his’ reasons—with: an’ emotion in’ breathing Madame Desplans’ name 
which would have struck any observer. : 

“Oh; oh!” said’ the Prefect, becoming grave, but-speaking g with: sviinibed 
“We all- know of:your partisanship im this celebrated cause, “M:> Vitali; 
but let me give you @ friend’s advice and urge you to: keep: aloof from 
Madame Desplans’/affairs-on undertaking your new duties, Touching:as 
it is to see you champion the suspected pr—lady—so warmly in a private 
capacity, it might:greatly damage your public: caréer 0h you ay 9 by 
Oceasioning a miscarriage of justice!) 21. 5 us 
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“ But it would not be a miscarriage of justice!” exclaimed Vitali 
with animation. “Do you think I would defend Madame Desplans if I 
deemed her guilty? It is because I would answer for her innocence 
with my head on the block that I long to set her free and restore her 
fair fame as a public official speaking for my country.” 

“ That is all very good,” responded the Prefect, “ but the world would 
not believe in so much impartiality.” 

‘But they must be brought to believe it.” 

“My dear M. Vitali, when we cannot go against the stream one had 
better swim with it.” 

“What! when that stream is bearing an innocent creature to infamy 
and death ?” 

“Come, come, you must really allow me to guide you,” said the Pre- 
fect with the good-humoured authority of an experienced statesman. 
“ Recollect you are my protégé; I look to you running a very brilliant 
race, and we must not let you mar it at the start. So if you positively 
cannot refrain from being romantic and generous, I will have your 
appointment deferred till the trial is over.” 

“ Ah, it would be no use to me then!” oried Vitali in despair. “It 
was for her I was going to accept, not for me.’ 

He returned home in very low spirits. The Prefect’s denned con- 
viction of Clotilde’s guilt depressed him more than anything he had yet 
heard from other persons ; and for the first time he began to contemplate 
the possibility of not being able to carry a verdict against public preju- 
dice. Hitherto he had been buoyed up by the confidence that on going 
into court he would straightway break down the flimsy structure of the 
prosecution like a house of cards; but what if his eloquence failed ?— 
what if the jury were stubborn and closed their eyes to the light of truth 
that he would thrust before their faces? It chanced that for the past 
few days there had been a lull in the newspaper comments on the Des- 
plans case. Everything that could be said about the preliminaries of the’ 
affair had been said and mis-said, and the public were now taking a rest 
from conjecture in expectation of the impending final act’of the drama. 
Gloomy presentiments and visions began to pass through , Vitali’s brain. 
He saw a densely packed court full of cruel faces, a bench of obstinate 
judges, a ruthless sentence pronounced amid a silence broken only by the 
sobs of an innocent prisoner ; then a public square with a machine rear- 
ing aloft two huge red posts and a knife, a fainting form dragged up the 
scaffold steps ; and the roar of a surging multitude. It was evening and 
he shivered. The noise of carts passing in the street under his windows 
suggested tumbrils, and the occasional voices of workmen and boys, 
singing, that heartless indifference of crowds who go ‘their ways not 
caring for blood that.has been shed, even though it cry to them from the 
stones. 

A knock at his door roused Vitali from his reverie, and his servant 
came in witha letter. It bore the stamp of the Palace of Justice. 
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Vitali’s fingers trembled as he tore it open, and he scanned its contents, 
then staggered, raising his hand to his brow and uttering an awful moan 
as be read this : 


a 


“My DEAR Sir, 

“The preliminary examination of Clotilde Desplans is at an 
end, and you will be free to visit her to confer about her defence every 
day dating from to-morrow. I feel some satisfaction in informing you 
that the prisoner has at length made a confession of her guilt. 

“Pray accept the assurances of my regard, 
“THomas Racor, 
_“ Juge d’Instruction.” 


V. 


French procedure, as it has been said, isolates a prisoner—cuts him off 
from all human succour, and leaves him alone with the official] inquisitor 
as a fly with the spider. The Juge d’Instruction weaves a web of 
evidence round his victim, patiently, laboriously. There is no reason 
why he should hurry, for the longer time he takes so much the less 
chance will there be of the prisoner’s escape, and it is the Judge’s business 
to convict rather than to judge. When at last the web has been made 
so strong that not a thread is wanting; when the net seems to encom- 
pass the captive on all sides with its serried, symmetrical meshes, then 
the spider-magistrate opens the door to the counsel for the defence—and 
the fly—and says complacently, “Now break through my handiwork if 
you can!” 

When he recovered from his first shock of horror, Vitali decided 
that Clotilde’s confession could only have been wrung from her by 
moral torture. The tormentor’s craft was not abolished when the rack 
and thumbscrews were done away with, and now, as in old times, inno- 
cent persons have been known to plead guilty so as to escape from the 
sufferings of an endless inquisition. Vitali made no doubt that this 
was the case with Clotilde. His truly was the faith that removes 
mountains. 

So early on the morrow as he could expect to gain admittance he 
repaired to the prison. It was ten o'clock, and the morning was bright 
and balmy, one of the sort that inspires hope. The dismal portals of the 
gaol opened to receive the advocate; some soldiers lounging in the 
entrance yard stood aside respectfully and whispered his name to each 
other, and a turnkey conducted him down a flagged passage into a small 
white-washed room furnished with a deal table, two rush-bottomed chairs, 
and a stuve. This was the counsel’s parlour. It looked pitifully bare, 
and the iron gate which closed it in lieu of a door (so as to admit of a 
gendarme’s surveillance from without) brought back the minds of 
visitors implacably to the nature of the building in which they stood. 
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But Justin Vitali forgot: that.it was a prison. At last, after weeks of 
anguish that had seemed like years, he was going to see again the woman 
whose image one brief interview had impressed so ineffaceably on his 
mind ; and at the thought his heart beat like a schoolboy’s. Five minutes 
passed. There were some light steps down the passage; sister of 
mercy in black robe and large white-winged cap appeared at the gate, 
opened it noiselessly with a key at her girdle, and stood back a step while 
the prisoner entered, then drew the gate back again with a elanging 
snap and vanished. Vitali and Clotilde Desplans stood together alone. 

The prisoner was dressed in a black merino with white collar and 
cuffs. She was wasted to thinness; her complexion was as wax, and her 
eyes, preternaturally enlarged, glistened with the fire of inward fever. 
She was but the shadow of the lovely, smartly dressed little woman who 
ten weeks previously had introduced herself so abruptly to Vitali; so 
that as the Corsican gazed at her his heart was moved to its depths, 
and a violent quivering of his lips spoke to the intensity of the emotion 
he felt. As for her, she scarcely seemed to recognise her defender. She 
had seen him but once, and apparently he had not been present in her 
thoughts night and day ever since, as she had been in his. She looked at 
him sadly a moment, as if to ask on what errand he had come, then 
bowed to him with a slight smile and sank into a chair : 

“Oh, it’s you, M. Vitali,” she sighed. “The sister did not tell me. 
I hope you have come to say that all this. misery is going to end soon.” 

“Very soon, I trust,” replied Vitali, trying to command his voice, as 
he took the other chair. “I have come te confer with you about your 
defence.” 

“What is the use of defending me?” she asked, in a tone of utter 
weariness. ‘They will have it that I am guilty of murder, so I have 
ended by agreeing with them, in order that they may let me have peace.” 

“ But everybody knows that a confession extorted by such means as 
have been brought to bear on you is worth nothing.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? I am sorry for that,” wailed Clotilde, putting up her 
hands before her eyes as if to shut out a hideous vision, “Anything is 
better than what I have gone through. To be insulted, threatened, 
and cross-questioned day after day—to have all the acts of my life 
twisted into crimes—to be brought to look upon the disinterred bodies 
of my husband and Captain Lacroix, and to be told that witness upon 
witness are swearing to my guilt.—Oh !” 

“The inhuman fiends!” murmured Vitali, rising and pacing about 
the room. : 

“Tt wasn’t kind of them,” continued Clotilde plaintively, “for they 
saw that I was weak and could not answer their ingenious charges. 
Whenever I opened my lips they told me I was telling untruths. They 
believed discharged servants sooner than me. It seems I never did 
a good thing in my life, but have been wicked ever since I was born. 
Let.them put me to death if they please, and the sooner the better, for 
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they don’t suppose I can’ever forget these weeks of agony, and what they 
have left me of life is not worth keeping with such recollections.” 

“ You shall:not only live, but your innocence shall be proved -spotless 
as snow !” exclaimed Vitali, whose voice was unsteady, and whose whole 
frame shook. ‘I will come to see you every day, Madame Desplans,— 
I am your friend—and will get you acquitted.” 

“Thank you for saying so—but why should you be my friend?” 
sighed Clotilde incredulously ; “you don’t know me. You must have the 
same opinion of me as the rest.” 

“ Before God I believe that no purer woman than you ever trod this 
earth !” cried Vitali. 

“Oh!” murmured Clotilde, and burying her face in her hands she 
leaned forward over the table and sobbed in a convulsion of grief that 
seemed as if it would send the soul from the frail body. 

A gendarme was pacing to and fro in the flagged passage outside. 
His yellow baldric flashed before the gate and his sword clanked.: The 
sunbeams that streamed through the grated window of the parlour 
touched the golden hair of the weeping sufferer with trembling rays as if 
caressing them, and Justin Vitali leaned against the wall with his arms 
folded, his face awry with anguish, and his lips murmuring silent prayers 
which God in heaven heard. 

With an abrupt effort shaking off the emotion which paralysed him, 
he applied himself to the urgent task of restoring hope in his client. She 
had sunk into the apathy when death appears as a blessed relief, and the 
idea of degradation attaching to a capital sentence had lost all significance 
in her eyes after the humiliation which she had already undergone. 
Vitali talked to her of the future without being able to provoke a spark 
of interest. He returned to the charge, and declared that almost all her 
countrymen believed in her innocence, and that she must show herself 
strong for the day when her justification should be made manifest. But 
all this failed to move her. At last, however, by a display of the strong 
interest which he himself took in her, and by bidding her answer to the 
best of her ability a series of questions he would put, he succeeded in mak- 
ing her dry her eyes and exert her memory, which sufficed momentarily 
to put despair aside. 

“The laudanum which you bought, Madame Desplans, was, I need 
not ask, to procure the patient rest?” 

“Yes; he ordered me to buy it. He used to take several drops at a 
time to make him sleep. I. cannot conjecture whether he took an over- 
dose by intention or accident; for I never suspected he had died by 
poison until I heard it said here.” 

“ And those letters he wrote?” 

“Oh, those letters! they have done nothing else but reproach me 
with not having posted them,” sighed Clotilde, wretchedly. “But it was 
by Captain Lacroix’s orders, given me in moments when he was lucid, 
that I posted nothing that he wrote while the fits of mania were on him. 
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If a single one of those letters had reached his relations, they would have 
come and shut him up in a madhouse, to get possession of his property. 
This he knew, and he used to implore me not to let his deranged state 
become known. I was not aware of what was in the letters. I never 
opened them, but laid them aside, hoping always that the Captain would 
recover his reason, and would then destroy them himself. If I had 
burned his letters, he might have fancied, after his cure, that I had read 
them—that is, profited by his helpless condition to pry into his secrets.” 

“ And you continued for months nursing Captain Lacroix, and bear- 
ing with all his paroxysms? You knew that he accused you of wishing 
to poison him?” 

“Oh, yes! When his hallucinations came, he used to call me 
murderess and thief; and sometimes he threw things at me. But these 
attacks never lasted long, and in his lucid intervals he would beseech me 
80 piteously not to let him be shut up, that I had not the heart to hand 
him over to his friends. I continued hoping to the last.” 

“One question more,” said Vitali, with moist eyes. “Those servants 
of Captain Lacroix whom you discharged had, I presume, misbehaved 
themselves ?” 

“Yes; there were a valet and a housemaid who I found were robbing 
him of his plate, clothes, wine, and of everything else they could 
smuggle out of the house. It was the Captain himself who told me to 
send them away, and to take possession of all his keys for him.” 

“Well, everything is exactly as I thought, Madame: Desplans,” 
exclaimed Vitali, in a sudden and buoyant tone of confidence. “Rely 
on me—promise me to be trustful and hopeful.” 

Clotilde shook her head. 

“IT vow that you shall be acquitted,” cried Vitali, adjuringly. “I 
swear to heap confusion on the enemies who have foully traduced you, and 
to make you leave the court with the respect and pity of all honest men 
and women showering upon your sweet saintly footsteps like flowers.” 

“ Ah, if I could believe you!” ejaculated Clotilde, stirred by the 
Corsican’s vehemence, and looking at him with eyes in which began to 
gleam a faint ray of hope. 

“Do believe me!” implored Vitali, taking one of her small pale 
hands and pressing it between both his. “Is there nobody on earth 
whom you would care to live for—who would have joy in your acquittal 
—who—— ?” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Clotilde, feverishly withdrawing her hand and 
abruptly starting back, panting, half wild. “Don’t, M. Vitali, put these 
delusive hopes into my head if they are never to be realised. Will you 
swear to me that there is the least chance of my being acquitted?” 

“ There are a thousand chances—all chances are in favour of it!” 
protested Vitali, ecstatically. 

“ Ah, then save me! Yes, I implore you to save me!” cried 
Clotilde, seizing his hands and gazing upon him with impulsive flaming 
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supplication. “Ah yes, I want to live . . . for there ts a man on earth 
whom I love. . . . I can trust you, M. Vitali, for you have said you are 
my friend—are you not? Well, I will tell you what I have told nobody 
else: the real reason that prevented me from marrying Captain Lacroix, 
though he so constantly implored me, was that I had plighted my troth 
to another man. You have never heard of him. His name is Henri de 
Barre, and he is a young engineer. He had no fortune, else he would 
have married me a year after my husband’s death. So we agreed 
together that he should go to India, where he had a chance of earning a 
large sum of money in railroad-cutting, and come back in two years to 
marry me. His term of absence is almost over now, and if I can be 
saved, save me. Oh yes, save me, I conjure you, for his sake! But if 
there is no hope for me, then by your feelings as a man, M. Vitali, I 
entreat you to so manage that all will be over, and that I shall be— 
dead before he returns! Thus I have given you a secret I thought to 
carry to my grave; but—but I have another prayer to make. If Henri 
returns to find they have—killed me! tell him from me to take no 
vengeance on anybody—only ask him to believe in my innocence! 
Will you promise me that—my friend? Why do you look at me so 
haggardly? Why are you quaking?” 

Why, indeed? Why had Justin Vitali’s face turned to marble? 
Well might he have moaned at that moment, in the words of the 
Psalmist, “ All thy rivers and floods have gone over me!” 


Was 


The trial of Clotilde Desplans attracted to M—— the greatest con- 
course of strangers that had ever been seen there. How thousands of 
strangers could hope that there would be room for them in a court of 
justice which had the greatest difficulty in accommodating two hun- 
dred spectators, including unemployed members of the Bar, is one of 
those mysteries which present themselves whenever there is anything 
worthy of interest to be seen anywhere. Some sight-seers consoled 
themselves for their exclusion from the court by lingering about its 
approaches to catch rumours of what was going on within; others 
mobbed the yellow prison-van that had borne the alleged poisoner from 
gaol; the greater number haunted the cafés and exchanged conjectures, 
or made bets, about the verdict. The general opinion seemed to be that 
there would be a conviction. The Deputy-Procurator’s indictment had 
somehow got published in the papers (such documents almost always do) 
before being delivered in court, and the chain of evidence it furnished 
seemed powerfully strong. It was not widely known that this Deputy- 
Procurator, regarding Justin Vitali as his personal enemy since the offer 
of the Procurator-Generalship to the latter, had made it a point of 
honour with himself to obtain the conviction of the Corsican’s client, for 
all means of humbling a rival are good. 
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He rather overleaped his mark, however, for some of the construc- 
tions put upon the prisoner’s acts seemed a trifle strained even to the 
minds of a provincial jury and audience, so that the effect of the indict- 
ment, as read in a sing-song voice by the Procurator’s clerk, was flat. 
The interrogatory of the prisoner by the presiding judge was the true 
beginning of the trial, but here a great disappointment was in store for 
everybody, seeing that Clotilde’s answers were so low spoken as to be 
almost inaudible save to the Bench and jury. This made her numerous 
enemies, and converted not a few once enthusiastic partisans to a belief 
in her guilt; for to have obtained tickets of admission after endless 
difficulties, and then to hear nothing of what is being said, would be 
trying to the impartiality even of a saint. From the presiding judge’s 
comments it was gathered that the prisoner was giving brief but forcible 
replies, and that the Bench were growing disposed in her favour. It 
was whispered that Justin Vitali had been closeted with his client for 
hours and hours day after day, and that he had coached her as to all 
questions that could possibly be put to her—moreover, that the pre- 
siding judge had a high opinion of Vitali, and would be likely to bring 
out al] points favourable to the prisoner for his sake—which was true. 

The witnesses deposed to nothing new—to nothing but what the 
public had known for weeks past, and they were besides an uninteresting 
class of persons—Captain Lacroix’s relatives especially so. The one was 
a fat merchant, the other a lean doctor who squinted, and the ladies in 
court could not kindle a spark of interest in such peuple, who evidently 
thought more of the deceased man’s millions than of himself. In fine, 
the first day of the trial passed off uneventfully. Vitali only rose once 
or twice in the day to put cross questions to witnesses. These questions 
were keen as blades, and ripped the evidence given into tatters. 

Every one remarked the aged look of the brilliant advocate, who was 
said to be only thirty years old. His shoulders were bent, his face wan 
and pinched. Those who sat nearest to him noticed that his black hair 
was streaked with grey. Ever and anon when the witnesses inveighed 
with more than usual warmth against the prisoner, he turned towards 
Madame Desplans and nodded with a smile, as if to give her courage. 
Once he grasped her hand. All day long spectators kept opera-glasses 
fixed on his features to try and discover traces of anxiety there, and 
found none. In sum, the impression produced by his. attitude was one 
that did the prisoner good. 

On the second day of the trial, which it was known would be the 
last, the court was more crowded if possible than on the first day ; but 
public speculation as to the result had somehow taken a turn, and with- 
out being able to explain why, most people believed that there would be 
an acquittal. The case of the Prosecution was seen to be flimsy: the 
answers of Clotilde as published in the morning papers appeared fraught 
with truth—and then Vitali’s perfect composure conveyed a presentiment 
that the defence would be strong. The Deputy-Procurator did not 
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damage his prisoner's case by the speech he made. He was violent, often 
wild, and Vitali twice tripped him up quietly in inaccuracies of fact. 
When the luncheon adjournment took place, the audience seemed to be 
saying: ‘ What, had the Prosecution nothing more to say than that? 
Surely they have a mine in reserve which they will spring by and by.” 

They had no mine, however: and it was evident from the Deputy- 
Procurator’s face when he returned into court that he considered his battle 
lost. He scowled, and got up to ask Clotilde what was the precise date 
of her leaving school—why and wherefore no one has yet ascertained. 

It was two o'clock when Vitali rose to address the jury. The after- 
noon sun was shining with a mellow light on his face and on that of the 
prisoner behind him, and both of them seemed to stand in a glory. 
During two hours he spoke, and with a quiet force, a dignity, a beauty 
of eloquence that kept his hearers enthralled. The women who heard 
him, and who are faultless judges in such cases, said he must have a 
great grief at heart, for at times it was as though a stream of tears ran 
through his utterances. But he never quavered or faltered, never missed 
the thread of his discourse, never let emotion jar upon the melody of 
his soft, earnest, persuasive tone. He spoke without notes—so full was 
he of his case—so well did he remember every fact, every date. As his 
speech progressed, the proofs accumulated by the Prosecution seemed to 
melt like blocks of ice under the sun. Then one by one he took up the 
atoms, crushed and reduced them to water till nothing seemed to remain, 
nothing but a universal belief in the'prisoner’s innocence. When he saw 
that he had carried his jury—and none had a quicker eye to a jury’s 
mood than Vitali—he came to his peroration. Turning towards Clotilde, 
who was crying, he pointed to her, and in a voice of unspeakable pity, 
respect, and kindness, said: “Gentlemen, I leave her in your hands. 
Look at her. Has she the appearance of a murderess?” 

The jury returned their verdict without leaving the box. It was 
“Not Guilty,” on all counts, and a tremendous cheer arose in court. 
At this moment a young man in travelling garb scaled the seats which 
separated the auditorium from the court, rushed across the pretorium, and 
flung himself into Vitali’s arms. 

“ Ah, I can guess,” said Vitali in a trembling voice. “You are M. 
Henri de Barre. Take your bride, sir, and Heaven be with you both!” 
Saying which he placed the young man’s hand in those of Clotilde, who 
was stretching them across the dock, between the two gendarmes her late 
custodians, who were brushing honest drops from their eyes. 

Some two hours later the beadle of the Church of St. Gudule being 
about to close the doors of the church, noticed that there was a stranger 
in ene of the lateral chapels. He walked up to him and apprised him 
that dusk had come. The stranger was kneeling and sobbing like a 
child. As he rose to go, the beadle opened his eyes, for it struck him 
that the grief-stricken man bore a strange resemblance to Justin Vitali, 
whose name was just’ then in everybody’s mouth—even those of headles. 

23—2 





Choughts of an Outsider: the Ethics of Vibisection. 
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Some philosophers have asserted that all human language has been 
developed out of interjevtions. According to the “ Pooh-pooh ” theory, as 
Prof. Max Miiller calls it, the primitive savage could only utter emotional 
cries. I am greatly inclined to accept the doctrine—on other grounds, 
I believe, disputable—when I read a leading article. There one may see 
plainly that whole columns of rhetoric may be developed out of a simple 
exclamation. As in the Arabian Nights, a vast pillar of smoke rises out 
of a vessel which you may hold in your hand. The gentlemen who 
summarise such articles in the evening papers might adopt a briefer 
notation if they would consider this plain fact. It would be generally 
enough to say that one journalist exclaims Hurrah! another, Pooh-pooh ! 
a third, Yah-yah! whilst a fourth utters a prolonged Hum-m-m. There 
is a certain class of questions in which this is specially obvious. 
Unimaginable piles of rhetoric might be reduced to the two opposite 
yells—Brute ! and Sentimentalist! Each party has a hearty dislike of 
its opponents, and uses as many words as possible in expressing it ; but, 
when their essence is extracted, it comes to the simple shriek of hostility. 
Generally speaking, I would rather be denounced as a sentimentalist 
than as a brute, for, in spite of all that may be said to the contrary, I do 
not think that there is at present an over-supply of tenderness and 
thoughtfulness in the world at large. Still I would rather have reasons 
‘than shrieks, even though the shrieking should be performed on the 
most harmonious of instruments. Shrieking, of all varieties, is a radically 
bad element in the conduct of human affairs. We have lately heard a 
good deal of it in relation to an unpleasant subject. Vivisectors and 
anti-vivisectors have deafened each other with the rival warcries of 
science and humanity till, as I fancy, they have rather darkened the 
question. An outsider has no right tv discuss fully a question which 
requires special knowledge; and in this case many of the facts alleged 
are so hideous that it is better only to hint at them. The bare state- 
ment of the charges seems to stain the imagination. They may excite 
unjust prejudice; they certainly jar one’s nerves. Leaving them to be 
discussed by qualified persons, I wish to speak only of some of the 
shrieks which have been used, like drums at an execution, to drown the 
voice of humanity or of science. If they were once silenced, the question 
might perhaps be simply stated and easily answered. 

One proposition may be laid down from which no one will openly 
dissent. Useless torture inflicted upon animals deserves, as Mr. Darwin 
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says, “detestation and abhorrence.” Pain, if not the one bad thing, is 
the one unequivocally bad thing. The world, alas! is full of pain. To 
minimise pain is the great end of practical morality. We may go a step 
further. If a man skinned a cat alive merely because he liked skinning 
cats alive, he ought to be punished as well as morally condemned. 
Whether hanging, flogging, fine, or imprisonment, would be the proper 
remedy, is a question of detail. He should at all events have something 
to remember as long as he lived. If, again, the man urged that his 
pleasure was greater than the cat’s pain, the crime would only be aggra- 
vated, A man whose instincts are so perverted that he takes pleasure 
in inflicting pain, can only be permitted to live on sufferance. His 
existence is a worse evil than the existence of rattlesnakes. So far as 
his influence goes, he is poisoning the springs of human nature. He 
represents the survival of those brutal instincts the extirpation of which 
constitutes the very process of civilisation. And therefore in this, as in 
all such cases, there are two questions to be asked. Does a given action 
directly cause a balance of pain or pleasure? is the first and generally the 
least important. We must also ask, is the action symptomatic of pas- 
sions which ought to be stamped out in the interests of human socicty ? 
Before putting these questions to the vivisector, we must note that 
our first proposition is unluckily not superfluous. It is only of late 
years that it has led to our corollary that cruelty to animals should be 
punished by law. Yet in no case is the duty of legislative interference 
plainer ; for in no case is the victim so helpless, the evil so unalloyed, 
and the example so contagious. Moreover, the doctrine is indirectly 
denied even at the present day. Physiologists have even avowed in so 
many words the principle that animal suffering is of no account: I may 
starve, mutilate, or poison any number of beasts to illustrate any doc- 
trine called scientific. In calculating the consequences of my action, the 
pain of my victims is what mathematicians call a vanishing quantity. It 
is so infinitesimal in value, that any amount may be neglected without 
producing an appreciable effect on the final equation. This doctrine, too, 
atrocious as it sounds, has been acted upon in,modern times. Anybody 
who chooses to read the accounts of Majendie’s experiments may see the 
consequences. All modern English physiologists, however, profess to re- 
pudiate the doctrine with disgust. They agree that useless torment of ani- 
mals should be put down by all proper means. The debateturns upon the 
meaning of “ useless” and “ proper ;” and it is here that the inarticulate 
shrieking of which I have spoken has obscured the question. The simple 
statement that useless torment should be punished establishes a primd 
facie case for legislation. If a man skins a cat for amusement, he should 
be punished. If he falsely asserts that his aim is scientific, he is a liar as 
well as a brute, and deserves punishment all the more. If he bas really 
a scientific aim, but is causing superfluous suffering out of mere careless- 
ness, the case is still identical in principle. If he kills two cats when 
one would be enough, or leaves a cat to linger in torment after the 
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* experiment is over, he is guilty of precisely the same crime as if he 
killed a cat out of pure wantonness. If, then, we admit that a scientific 
aim justifies the infliction of suffering, we are presumably bound to 
admit that the infliction of any suffering not required by science ought 
to be punished. In other words, allowing vivisection to be legitimate in 
certain cases, we are bound to take care that the liberty shall not be 
abused. When we permit a man to inflict pain on the ground of the 
good results anticipated, we should take some security that he does not 
take advantage of the permission to inflict pain without such a prospect. 
This, I say, is clearly the presumption. It may possibly be rebutted. 
But, till reason is shown to the contrary, we may assume it to be true ; 
and we must look carefully into any pretexts by which it may be evaded 
instead of answered. Let us look at one or two of the commonest. 

“T am bad, but others are worse.” That is a very common argu- 
ment, and more effective than logical. In this case, it is generally 
embodied in the example of the butcher and the sportsman. Calves and 
lambs are killed every day that we may eat. Why not kill dogs that 
we may be cured of diseases? Birds and fish are mangled for our 
amusement—why not mangle cats for our instruction? The argu- 
ment may be good ad hominem. Anyone who condemns vivisection 
simply as involving the death of animals is clearly bound to be a vege- 
tarian and to condemn sport. But if we condemn vivisection only so 
far as it causes useless suffering, we must examine the parallel more 
closely. Does the practice of eating flesh cause useless suffering? Rather, 
does it not cause the happiness of animals as well as of men? The 
butcher is the sheep’s best friend. Millions of sheep are kept alive 
simply because they are eaten. What could an animal desire more in 
his wildest moods than that he should always have enough to eat and 
drink, that his health should be carefully watched, that he should be 
protected from parasites and beasts of prey, and that he should die with- 
out terror and without the lingering pangs of age and disease? If man 
were only an animal, if he were not capable of “looking before and 
after,” of having interests,which do not end at the grave, and affections 
not limited by his dinner-table, man could ask nothing better. The 
mercy of the vegetarian would involve the extirpation of whole races 
whom he professes to patronise. The argument is only applicable in so 
far as the butcher inflicts useless suffering. But no one desires to regulate 
vivisection without also desiring to regulate butchering. Any butcher 
who makes his victims suffer thirst, over-crowding, or a painful death, 
ought to be punished. So, by parity of reason, should the vivisector who 
causes needless torment to a dog or a cat. The argument either tells for 
regulation or it is a mere “shriek ”—an attempt to throw dust in other 
people’s eyes or our own. 

The case of sport requires closer examination. Let us admit, first of 
all, that some practices called sport involve useless suffering. Such 
practices, if they exist, ought to be sternly repressed. If they are not 
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repressed, it is possibly because there are so many sportsmen in Parlia- 
ment. But two blacks do not make one white. It is said that the 
present mode of setting traps leaves wretched animals to linger for hours 
in the agony of broken limbs and torn flesh. Such traps, it seems to me, 
ought to be forbidden at least as severely as the use of harness which 
galls a horse’s neck. Again, some sports seem to be intrinsically cruel. 
Public opinion has pronounced pretty strongly against pigeon-shooting. 
Ladies who go to see harmless birds knocked to bits to exhibit the 
sportsman’s skill, ought in consistency to patronise rat pits or the good 
old custom of “cock throwing.” A bird may as well have its brains 
knocked out by a stick as by small shot. Should pigeon-shooting, then, 
be prohibited, and if pigeon-shooting, why not partridge or pheasant- 
shooting? This introduces a real difficulty to which a plain answer 
should be given. 

We have assumed, in the first place, that the infliction of useless 
suffering should be put down. Therefore, if an animal may be killed in 
one way as well as another, that method which involves most pain 
should be forbidden. If so, we may, without going further, consistently 
forbid the infliction of useless torment by vivisection. It may, however, 
be said that in some sense all sport is “ useless.” We must therefore ask 
another question. The test suggested by the case of the butcher is not 
so easily applied to the case of the sportsman. It is not easy to sum up 
the total results of the practice. We may, indeed, say that if the question 
of sport or no sport were submitted to a general plebiscite of partridges 
and pheasants, they, like the sheep, would be ill-advised to vote against 
it. They exist on condition of being shot; and the pleasure of life is 
probably greater than the evil of this mode of extinction. The sports- 
man only replaces one factor in the struggle for existence; and if he 
were removed, hawks and weasels would be worse enemies to the game 
now protected. On the other hand, we must remember that, if sport 
were abolished, the land could be cultivated more effectually to the 
support of human beings, and. therefore a greater total of pleasure 
produced. 

The attempt to sum up the amount of pleasure and pain due to the 
present practice, and to strike a balance, thus becomes hopelessly intricate. 
We must apply the other test already suggested. Does the pleasure 
taken in sport imply the existence of mischievous elements in human 
nature? Isa sportsman more ferocious than his neighbours? Does he 
learn to take an unnatural delight in the sight of blood and suffering ? 
Is a voluptuous contemplation of objects painful to the truly humane 
cultivated in him as in the old spectators of gladiatorial shows? The 
sportsman, of course, has a ready answer. He is the most humane of 
men. Nobody loves a dog or even a fox more heartily, or would more 
willingly contribute to their comfort. To examine this answer fully 
would be to open a fruitful subject of debate. It is enough for my 
present purpose to show the consideration upon which our decision 
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must turn. Nobody will doubt that in the earlier social stages, sport 
was the expression of natural and healthy instincts. All men were once 
hunting animals. We have inherited many of our forefathers’ instincts ; 
and probably, at the present day, a love of sport implies on the whole a 
manly and amiable type of character, as averse as most types from the 
perpetration of useless cruelty. A sportsman would be as much shocked 
as the purest cockney at the sight of a beast left to suffer protracted and 
useless agony. As we advance, however, in civilisation, sport un- 
doubtedly tends to lose its harmless character. In proportion as it 
becomes artificial, it becomes bad. The pursuit of really wild animals, 
especially when involving danger and requiring courage or endurance, 
demands high qualities, and is generally associated with love of nature 
and even of the creatures pursued. When it becomes a fashion instead 
of a pursuit, a mode of killing time instead of gaining a livelihood, it 
becomes more questionable: when all love of nature and all personal risk 
are excluded, when it becomes simply a question of exhibiting skill in 
slaughter, it begins to shock our best feelings. As men become capable 
of wider and quicker sympathies, they will in time learn the profound 
truth of Wordsworth’s great precept, which indeed goes to the very heart 
of the question— 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives. 


That indicates the mischievous element in sport, which tends to become 
the predominant element as sport becomes more artificial. Pigeon- 
shooting is already disgusting to many men who can still delight in fox 
hunting or partridge-shooting, just because it is more palpably factitious, 
and has a smaller admixture of the ennobling element. 

It is plain, then, that the morality of field-sport involves very com- 
plex questions of fact. What is good for a colonist in the woods is not 
necessarily good for a cockney. What was good a hundred years ago is 
not necessarily good now. All that we can say is, first, that the inflic- 
tion of superfluous pain is in all cases abominable; and, secondly, that 
sport becomes more questionable in proportion as it becomes the luxury 
of the idle and effeminate, from being the serious employment of the 
manly and energetic. But we cannot define the precise point at which 
the bad elements predominate, any more than we can define the precise 
age at which girls should give up dolls and boys cease to play marbles. 

We can now come more closely to the point. Vivisection is defended 
on the two grounds thus indicated. It produces, say its apologists, a 
clear balance of good; and it does not stimulate bad passions. Each 
argument is fair—when it is argument; but such argument tends to 
degenerate into a mere “shriek.” The first asserts in substance that the 
end justifies the means. Science does so much good as to overbalance the 
incidental suffering. The statement is doubtless true and relevant, if we 
once understand what is meant by science. Unluckily science is a very 
big word. Some people use it as a term of abuse, because they fancy 
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science to be irreligious ; others think the word so holy as to justify any 
practice which can possibly be called scientific. These fanatics on both 
sides shriek instead of reasoning, and make use of the same fundamental 
fallacy. Science is sometimes vaguely used as equivalent to knowledge. 
In this sense, every fact is a scientific fact. It is as scientific to say that 
John Smith took a ride in an omnibus yesterday, as to say that a shark 
was swimming in a sea now extinct millions of years ago. Both are 
facts, and may be useful in establishing some theory, geological or socio- 
logical. But science, in a stricter sense, means that part of our know- 
ledge which is accurate and organised. A statement becomes scientific 
when it is true, and when it is relevant to some general principle. The 
fall of Newton’s notorious apple was a bare fact to the owner of the 
orchard ; for Newton it became significant of the greatest of scientific 
discoveries. If, after Newton’s discovery, somebody had gone on experi- 
mentally verifying the fact that apples fall when their stalks are cut, 
he would not have been scientifically employed. Similarly, when 
Harvey had established the circulation of the blood, there was nothing 
scientific in cutting into a thousand animals to see the blood circulate. 
If any operation is scientific which reveals a particular fact, every penny- 
a-liner who picks up a new bit of gossip is a man of science. If those 
operations alone are really scientific which reveal general truths, then 
the number of scientific investigations is limited indeed. It is by con- 
founding these two meanings, by thus giving to futile curiosity the 
dignity which belongs to serious inquiry, that a sound argument is con- 
verted into a shriek. 

Science progresses by interrogating Nature; but it is not any and 
every question which elicits a valuable answer. Nature is coy. You 
must know what to ask and how to ask it, or you might as well hold 
your tongue. Fruitful inquiry implies that the inquirer is familiar with 
existing knowledge, and therefore understands what are the problems 
which require solution; it implies, again, that he has the ingenuity 
to devise the questions likely to elicit a relevant reply; and it 
further implies that he has the skill in operation which can alone 
secure that he is really asking the question which he intends to ask. 
Physiology is the most complex and refined of all the natural sciences ; 
and, in addition to its intrinsic difficulties, it is the one in which the 
experimental method requires the highest skill. You can examine a dead 
machine without altering its modes of working. Directly you cut into 
the living machine called an animal organism, you throw it into an 
abnormal state which introduces a number of new and incalculable 
elements. You can open the case of a watch without injuring the inter- 
nal works. You can’t take off an animal’s skull without setting up all 
manner of abnormal processes. The most skilful physiologists speak 
most emphatically of the narrow limits within which alone it is possible 
to take an organism to bits, and investigate profitably the working of 
its component parts. When, therefore, physiologists claim the right to 
23—5 
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make scientific experiments, we have a right to retort that the experi- 
ments must be made scientifically. In other words, they must be made 
by thoroughly competent persons, in pursuit of a definite object, and 
with all proper means and appliances. In the interests of science, as 
much as in the interests of humanity, it is desirable that the progress of 
knowledge should not be hampered by the accumulation of experiments 
which are not only useless, but illusory. An incompetent observer does 
not simply fail to obtain an answer, but he obtains wrong answers. It 
is a good thimg to discover the cause of a disease; but it is purely 
mischievous to attribute diseases to non-existent causes. Even if there 
were no question of cruelty at all, it would be desirable to discourage 
the random experiments of incompetent persons. They cast false lights 
instead of casting new lights. In this case, indeed, no legal discourage- 
ment would be desirable. The sham inquirer would be a fool, and a 
rather mischievous fool ; but bare folly is not an object for punishment. 
When, however, humanity demands restrictions, science has plainly 
nothing to say against them. You brute, we say, what do you mean by 
poking about in the entrails of a living dog? What justification have 
you for causing protracted and intense agony? I am justified, the 
operator replies, by science. But science, rightly understood, rejects the 
appeal. Such experiments, it replies, are at best utterly useless, and 
the ehances are that they are positively mischievous. "What, then, can be 
the meaning of this shriek about science, except to perplex a clear case 
or to express a vague jealousy? If, indeed, it can be made out that it 
is impossible to restrict the many ignorant without restricting the few 
wise, some case may be made out. That is a question of facts; but till 
it is clearly made out that the wheat must go with the tares, we have a 
right to demand a thorough process of weeding. The argument, in short, 
that vivisection produces a net balance of happiness is easily met. 
Vivisection, under proper restrictions, may produce a balance of good : 
vivisection, such as those restrictions would suppress, produces nothing 
but harm—harm to the animal, harm to the operator, and harm to 
science. Why should not a purely mischievous practice be put down? 
The answer is remarkable, and takes us to our second test. It is 
admitted, for it cannot bé denied, that abuses are possible. Hideous 
cruelty has, in fact, been perpetrated abroad. Human nature in England 
is not radically different from human nature on the Continent. There 
are some cruel and many hard and careless Englishmen. Why should 
they be held incapable of perpetrating cruelty to animals and sheltering 
themselves by the name of science? The reply is, that all Englishmen 
are humane, and that doctors are specially humane. Abuses, if not im- 
possible, are so improbable that legislative restrictions would be super- 
fluous and therefore insulting. This is almost a typical specimen of that 
kind of reply which I have called shrieking. Propose to forbid slave- 
owners from punishing slaves. All slaveowners, we are straightway 
told, are humane. Forbid manufacturers to employ young children. All 
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manufacturers are patterns of humanity. Forbid shipowners to send 
sinking ships to sea. What class is more humane than the mercantile ? 
Would it not be simpler to say at once, everybody is humane all round, 
and therefore all restrictions on cruelty are superfluous? The argument, 
indeed, takes a more special form in this case. Medical men exist to 
relieve suffering ; therefore medical men are ex officio humane. Let us 
examine this argument a little more closely ; first, however, observing 
that many vivisectors are not medical men at all, and that it has not yet 
become a proverb that physiologists are humane. The general tendency 
is obvious. Ordinary men are shocked at the sight of blood and torture. 
If they contemplate it frequently, the disgust ceases. A dissecting room 
turns a young student sick. Ina few days he enters it as calmly as his 
study. In certain exceptional cases the instinctive delight passes into 
actual pleasure. It is a hideous but a notorious fact that cruelty is an 
actual source of delight to some boys and a few men. The fact might 
be illustrated from police reports, and even, it may be said in passing, by 
some modern literary developments. The mood which gloats over foul and 
cruel sights has been interpreted by artists of no small power, as well as in 
“penny dreadfuls.” But this, we gladly admit, is an abnormal pheno- 
menon. The surgeon learns to look at a wound with no sensation of 
physical disgust. If the disgust were not deadened, no man could be a 
surgeon. As arule, the ultimate end of his operation, the relief of suffering, 
becomes a second instinct, which replaces the natural instinct. Still, the 
disappearance of the disgust is not without its dangers. Nobody can have 
talked to medical men without hearing of surgeons who have come to take 
a distinct pleasure in the exercise of their skill. As a painter loves his 
brush, the surgeon may love his knife. No man would give pain wantonly, 
but a skilful operator sometimes has a tacit partiality for the use of the 
remedies which best call forth his executive powers. Operations are not 
performed as a mere display of skill, but are performed rather more 
frequently than they would be if skill were not displayed. The case 
may be rare, but it is not unknown. Now, if we take the parallel case 
of vivisection, what is the ultimate end which causes a man to overlook 
the disagreeable means? It is the promotion‘of science; and science, it 
is added, is promoted with a view to the interests of humanity. Now, it 
is a familiar remark that we generally forget ultimate ends in contem- 
plating the means. We start from London to go to Paris; but for the 
time we only think of getting to Charing Cross. We gain fhoney to buy 
luxuries ; but, as some moralists have remarked, we end by desiring 
money for its own sake. Similarly the love of science becomes an 
ultimate end with most scientificmen. Further, nothing is easier, as we 
have seen, than to confuse science with knowledge. The discovery of 
any fact not previously known becomes a sufficient justification to the 
scientific man without the smallest reference to its probable bearing 
upon human welfare. When this has once become an established dogma, 
the doctrine spreads rapidly amongst people of low sensibility. The 
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medical student knows that the man of science has cut up a hundred 
cats to discover an infinitesimal fact. Why should not he cut up a 
single cat to verify an established fact? His studies have familiarised 
him with the sight of blood and suffering, and he has therefore no 
instinctive repugnance to overcome. If he is a man of brutal nature, 
the disgust may even be replaced by a faint sense of pleasure. He 
regards his victim with a vague feeling of complacency or triumph. He 
gets up a “cat-hunt” with the reckless delight of youth in all varieties 
of sport, and amuses himself by evading the ridiculous prejudices of his 
landlady. He excuses his cruelty by the sacred name of science, and 
proceeds to perform some cruel and utterly useless experiment with the 
vague impression that he is doing a virtuous and rather heroic action. 
Is there anything in all this which contradicts accepted theories of 
human nature, or of that particular variety of human nature which is 
common to medical students and other lads in the thoughtless age ? 

As ruthless as a baby with a worm ; 

As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 

To pity, 
says Mr. Tennyson. Suppose we say “as ruthless as a student with a 
cat.” Would the comparison strike us as forced or unnatural? If so, 
we may read in evidence that such practices exist ; and the evidence is 
the more conclusive because given in defiance of the strong esprit de 
corps which always unites members of a profession. It is enough, how- 
ever, for my present purpose that the possibility should be admitted. 
Zeal for science shades off so easily into mere curiosity, the power of con- 
templating pain unmoved so easily passes.into hardness or cruelty, that 
the danger is* undeniable. The practice which is justifiable because 
implying laudable motives graduates imperceptibly into the practice 
which is execrable because implying sheer brutality. 

The conditions which may serve as a moral prophylactic, and 
enable a man to pass unscathed through the risks of contagion, are 
easily deducible. The danger is that the ultimate end, the attainment 
of beneficent knowledge, may be forgotten in the proximate end, the 
attainment of knowledge simply. The safeguard must be in such a 
mode of prectice as shall always keep alive a sense of - responsibility. 
The habit of cutting up animals should be developed pari passu with the 
habit of asking at every step, Am I justified in this or that experiment? 
Have I a definite problem to solve? Will the experiment clear up the 
problem? Am I competent toconductit? Isit conducted in such a way 
as to avoid all superfluous pain? If a physiologist habitually asks himself 
these questions, and is prepared to justify his answers, he will not ne- 
cessarily become hardened. In proportion as he surmounts the instinct 
of disgust he acquires a reasoned determination to avoid cruelty. But 
these are precisely the questions which science requires as distinctly as 
humanity, and which ought to determine the conditions of any system 
for regulating vivisection. If such a system can he devised, the public 
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has clearly the right, and therefore the duty, to enforce them. Unless 
certain conditions are enforced, practices are permissible which produce 
unmixed evil. "Without the same conditions there will be a tendency to 
stimulate the worst of human passions under the false pretence of science. 
And, further, we have now the highest scientific authority for saying 
that the enforcement of such conditions is practicable and desirable. 
What possible reason can be suggested for not enforcing them? None, it 
would seem, except the possibility that true science may be injured by 
restrictions upon mock science. That is a danger which must be run 
in every conceivable system for the suppression of abuses. And yet 
abuses ought to be suppressed. 

The jealousy felt by professional men for all interferences of the out- 
side public is perfectly natural. There are cases in which it deserves a 
hearing. But there is something to be considered on the opposite side. 
The value of scientific knowledge is now being preached with the zeal 
and energy of a religious propagandism. Science is a name to conjure 
with. Science is to come out of the study and the laboratory, to be 
taught in public schools, to make demands upon the public purse, and to 
lay down authoritative maxims for legislation. Nothing can be better. 
Though we talk about science, I fully believe that there is much more 
danger of under-estimating than of exaggerating its claims. The more 
thoroughly scientific we become the higher we shall be in the scale of 
civilization. The dangers which some people see in science are to be 
met, not by opposing science, but by teaching it more systematically, 
profoundly, and courageously. For that very reason, we are bound to 
see that the sacred name of science is not used as a shelter for unworthy 
practices. 

When the country is asked to become more scientific, it must be 
shown that the demand does not involve the very slightest disregard 
- for the common principles of morality. True knowledge and morality 
must progress together if, as scientific men tell'us, morality must be based 
upon a thorough understanding of the conditions of human welfare. 
Now, of late years, the most distinct advance in morality has been the 
growth of tender feeling towards men and animals. Even Mr. Ruskin, 
who ean see little else that is good in us, admitted the other day that 
modern art showed a growth of kindly sentiment towards our mute 
dependents. The widening recognition of the truth that men are respon- 
sible for the happiness of the creatures whose lives are entirely dependent 
upon us in every stage of their existence, who are sentenced to perpetual 
slavery by the laws of nature itself, shows a gratifying tendency, which 
clearly ought to be encouraged. When men of science come to us and 
ask that we should deliver up some of these creatures into their hands, 
tobe subjected for our good to prolonged suffering, are we not 
bound by all conceivable reasons to take some security against abuses 
always possible and proved by undeniable evidence to have sometimes 
existed? Shall we say, Hack and hew the living organism at your 
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pleasure? or shall we say, Do what is absolutely necessary, but do it 
under the conditions prescribed alike by science and humanity? We 
surely cannot omit to take security without to some extent blunt- 
ing the public conscience—the worst of evils that can happen to a 
nation. Men of science should themselves be anxious to have the power 
of saying not only that they have not been cruel, but that they have 
complied with the conditions which make cruelty impossible. No public 
official will say that he is so honest that he ought not to produce vouchers. 
The man who deals with life instead of money should have his vouchers 
always ready. When the question has once been put, it can only be 
answered in one way consistently with pubiic morality, If otherwise 
answered, there will be some ground for the popular imputation of 
“ materialistic” tendencies to men of science; for materialism, in its 
bearing upon practical morality, means the preference of the lowest 
instincts to the highest, and the tendency to hold that mercy and tender- 
ness are mere appetites not to be preferred to the gratification of the 
more earthly passions. 

However this may be, one result seems to be evident. The single 
legitimate ground of opposition to some system of regulation is the 
contention that every such system must hamper science. If that could be 
demonstrated, we should have to choose between science and humanity. 
But every argument which does not tend to prove this proposition is 
simply irrelevant. Here is a bad practice to be put down; and one 
identical in principle with other practices already punishable Ly law. 
Why should it not be punishable by law? To say that there are other 
bad practices, that it is connected with good practices, or that the class of 
human beings affected is exempt from human frailty, is simply idle talk. 
All such statements may be summarily set aside. Can we or can we not 
put down this variety of cruelty without putting down justifiable 
practices? This is the one question. If we can, we are bound to do it. 
Physiologists of the highest reputation say that it can be done, and 
approve of measures for doing it. Why should we not try? That isa 
definite issue to be met by relevant facts, and not to be perplexed by how]s 
against sentimentalism, every whit as irrational as the howls of senti- 
mentalists themselves. If we are to be guided by feeling instead of 
reason, let us be guided by humane feeling; but I do not see why calm 
discussion should not decide this as well as other questions, or why the 
appeal to argument should be only legitimate when directed against the 
sentiment of mercy. 
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Wit AN ATTEMPT AT HES OLD PRIDE, SHE TRIED TO DRAW HERSELF AWAY. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 
Our MarRIAGE. 


OT the youngest nor pret- 
tiest bride could ‘have 
excited more. interest on 
her launch into the un- 
known shoals and quick- 
sands of matrimony, than 
did many-fleshed, mature 
and’ freckled Josephine 
on. the achievement of 
her long-desired union 
with the twice -told 
widower. A marriage 
of one of their own was 
a rare event altogether 
to the North Astonians, 
and the marriage of one 
of the Hill girls was 
above all a circumstance 
that touched the heart of 
the place as nothing else 

could touch i it; one which even Carry Fairbairn on the day of her 
triumph over willow-wearing and that faithless Frank had not come 
near. It was “our marriage” and “ our bride,” and each member of the 
community took a personal interest in the proceedings, and felt implicated 
in the subsequent failure or success of the venture. 

Of course they all confessed that it was a bold thing for Miss J osephine 
to be the third wife of a man—some of the more prudish pursed their 
lips ‘and said they wondered how she could ; and they wondered yet more 
how Mrs. Harrowby ever allowed it; and why, if Mr. Dundas must 
marry again—but they thought he might be quiet now—he had not taken 
astranger instead of one who had been mixed up as it were with his 
other wives—but seeing that her day was passed, the majority, as has 
been said, held that she was in the right to take what she could get, and 
to marry even as a third wife was better than not to marry at all. And 
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then the neighbourhood knew Sebastian Dundas, and knew that although 
he had been foolish and unfortunate in his former affairs, there was no 
harm in him. If his second wife had died mysteriously, North Aston was 
generous enough not to suppose that he had poisoned her ; and who could 
wonder at that dreadful Pepita having a stroke, sitting in the sun as 
she did on such a hot day, and so fat as she was? So that Mr. Dundas 
was exonerated from the suspicion of murder in either case, if credited 
with an amount of folly and misfortune next thing to criminal ; and 
“ our marriage” was received with approbation—the Families sending 
tribute and going to the church as the duty they owed a Harrowby, and 
to show Sebastian that they considered he had done wisely at last, and 
chosen as was fitting. 

There was a little mild waggery about the future name of Ford House, 
and the bolder spirits offered shilling bets that it would be rechristened 
“ Josephine Lodge” before the year was out. But, save this not very 
scorching satire, which also was not too well received by the majority, 
as savouring of irreverence to consecrated powers, the country looked on 
in supreme good humour, and the day came in its course, finding as much 
social serenity as it brought summer sunshine. 

It was a pretty wedding, and everybody said that everybody looked 
very nice; which is always comforting to those whose souls are stitched 
up in their flounces, and whose happiness and self-respect rise or fall 
according to the becomingness of their attire. The village school children 
lining the church-walk strewed flowers for the bride’s material and sym- 
bolic path. Dressed in a mixture of white, scarlet, and blue, they made 
@ brilliant show of colour, and gave a curious suggestion of so many 
tricoloured flags set up along the path ; but they added to the general 
gaiety of the scene, and they themselves thought Miss Josephine’s 
wedding surely as grand as the Queen’s! 

There were five bridesmaids, including little Fina, whom kindly 
Josephine had specially desired should bear her part in the pageant which 
was to give her a mother and a friend. The remaining four were 
the two Misses Harrowby, Adelaide Birkett, as her long time con- 
fidante, and that other step-daughter, more legitimate if less satisfactory 
than Fina, Leam. 

The first three of these four elder maids came naturally and of course ; 
the last was the difficulty. When first asked Leam had refused positively, 
for her quite vehemently, to have hand or part in the wedding. It 
brought back too vividly the sin and the sorrow of the former time ; and 
she despised her father’s inconstancy of heart too much to care to assist 
at a service which was to her the service of folly and wickedness in one. 

She said, “No! no! I will not come. I, bridesmaid at papa’s 
wedding ? bridesmaid to his third wife? no! I will not!” And she said 
it with an insistance, an emphasis that seemed immovable, and all the more 
so because it was natural. 

But Josephine pleaded with her so warmly—she was evidently s0 
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much in earnest in her wish, she meant to be so good and kind to the 
girl, to lift her from the shadows and place her in the sunshine of happi- 
ness—that Leam was at last touched deeply enough to give way. She 
had come now to recognise that fidelity to be faithful need not be churlish, 
and perhaps she was influenced by Josephine’s final argument. 

For when she had said “ No! I cannot come to the wedding” for 
about the fourth time, Josephine shot her last bolt in these words : 

“Oh, dear Leam! do come! I am sure Edgar will be hurt and dis- 
pleased if you are not one of my bridesmaids. He will think you do not 
like the connection, and you know what a proud man he is; he-will be 
so vexed with me!” 

On which Leam said gravely, “I would not like to hurt or displease 
Major Harrowby ; and I do not like or dislike the connection ;” adding, 
after a pause, and putting on her little royal manner, “I will come.” 

Josephine’s honest heart swelled with the humble gratitude of the 
self-abased. 

“Good Leam! dear girl!” she cried, kissing her with tearful eyes 
and wet lips—poor Leam, who hated to be kissed, and who had by no 
means intended that her grave caress on the day of betrothal should be 
taken as a precedent and acted on unreservedly! And after she had 
kissed her frequently, she thanked her again effusively, as if she had 
received some signal grace that could hardly be repaid. 

Her excess chilled Leam of course ; but she held to her promise ; and 
Josephine augured all manner of happy eventualities from the fact that 
her future step-daughter had yielded so sweetly on the first difference of 
desire between them, and had let herself be kissed with becoming patience. 
It was a good omen for the beginning of things; and all brides are 
superstitious ; Josephine perhaps more so than most, in that she was nore 
loving and more in love than most. 

Yes, it was a pretty wedding, as they all said. The bride in the re- 
gulation white and pearls looked, if not girlish, yet comely and suitable to 
the bridegroom with his grey hair and sun-burnt skin. The two senior 
maids had stipulated for a preponderance of warm rose-colour in the cos- 
tumes, which suited every one. It threw a flush on their faded elderli- 
ness which was not amiss, and did the best for them that could be done 
in the circumstances ; it brought out into lovely contrast—the contrast of 
harmonies—A delaide Birkett’s delicate complexion, fair flaxen braids, and 
light blue eyes; it burnt like flame in Leam’s dark hair, and made her 
large transcendent eyes glow as if with fire; while the little one looked 
like a rose the white and crimson petals of which enclosed a laughing 
golden-headed fairy. 

It was admirable all through, and did credit to the generalising 
powers of the Hill, which had thus contrived to harmonise the three 
stages of womanhood and to offend none. Even Frank’s fastidious taste 
was satisfied. So was Mrs. Frank’s, who knew how things ought to be 
done. And as she was the rather elderly if very wealthy daughter of a 
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baronet, who considered that she had married decidedly beneath herself in 
taking Frank Harrowby, the untitled young barrister not even yet in 
silk, she had come down to the Hill prepared to criticise sharply ; so that 
her approbation carried weight, and ensured a large amount of satisfac- 
tion. Edgar, however, who was not so fastidious as his brother, thought 
the whole thing a failure, and that no one looked even tolerable, 

As he had his duty to do to his sister, being the father who gave her 
away, he was fully occupied; but his eyes wandered more than once to the 
younger two of the bridesmaids proper—those two irreconcileables joined 
for the first time in a show of sisterhood and likeness—and whom he ex- 
amined and compared as so often before, with the same inability to decide 
—which ? 

He paid little or no attention to either. He might have been a grey- 
headed old sage for the marvellous reticence of his demeanour, devoting 
himself to his duties and the dowagers with a persistency of good breed- 
ing, to say the least of it, admirable. At the breakfast-table he was 
naturally separated from both these fair disturbers of his lordly peace, 
Leam having been told off to Alick, and Adelaide handed over to Frank’s 
fraternal care, with Mrs. Frank, who claimed more than a fee-simple in 
her husband, watching them jealously and interrupting them often. 

That wind which never blows so ill that it brings no good to any one 
had brought joy to Alick in this apportionment of partners, if the sad- 
ness of boredom to poor Leam. The natural excitement of a wedding, 
which stirs the coldest, had touched even the chastened pulses of the pale, 
gaunt curate, and he caught himself more than once wondering if he 
could ever win the young queen of his boyish fancy to return the deep 
love of his manhood—love which was so true, so strong, so illimitable, it 
seemed as if it must by the very nature of things compel its answer ! 

That answer was evidently not in the course of preparation to-day ; 
for Leam had never been more laconic nor more candidly disdainful 
than she was now ; and what sweetness the pomegranate flower might hold 
in its heart was certainly not shaken abroad on the surrounding world! 
She answered when she was spoken to, because even Leam felt the con- 
straining influences of society ; but her eyes, like her manner,said plainly 
enough, “ You tire me ; you are stupid.” 

Not that either her eyes or her manner repelled her uncomfortable 
adorer. Alick was used to her disdain, and even liked it as her way, as 
he would have liked anything else that had been her way. He was con- 
tent to be her footstool if it was her pleasure to put her foot on him, and 
he would have knotted any thong of any lash that she had chosen to use. 
Whatever gave her pleasure rejoiced him, and he had no desire for himself 
that might be against her wishes. Nevertheless he yearned at times, 
when self would dominate obedience, that those wishes of hers should 
coincide with his desires, and that before the end came he might win her 
to return his love. 

But what can be hoped from a girl, not a coquette, who is besieged on 
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the'one side by an awkward and ungainly admirer, when directly opposite 
to her is the handsome hero for whose love her secret heart, unknown 
to herself, is crying, and who has withdrawn himself for the time from 
smiles and benevolence? Leam somehow felt as if every compliment paid 
to her by Alick was an offence to Edgar ; and she repelled him, blushing, 
writhing, uncomfortable, but adoring, with.a coldness that nothing could 
warm, a stony immobility that nothing could soften, because it was the 
coldness of fidelity and the immobility of love. 

Edgar saw it aljl. It put him somewhat in better humour with 
himself, but made him indignant with the Reverend Alexander, as he 
generally called Alick when -he spoke of him wishing to suggest disre- 
spect. He held him as a poacher beating up his preserves ; and the 
gentlemen of England have scant mercy for poachers, conscious or uncon- 
scious.. Meanwhile nothing could be more delightfully smooth and 
successful than the whole thing was on the outside.. The women looked 
nice, the men were gallant ; the mature but comely bride was so happy 
that she seemed to radiate happiness on all around her, and the elderly 
bridegroom was marvellously vitalised for a man whose heart was 
broken, and only at the best riveted. Edgar performed his duties, as 
has been said, with heroic constancy ; Mrs. Harrowby did not weep nor 
bemoan herself as a victim because one of her daughters had at last left 
the maternal wing for a penthouse of her own; Adelaide talked to Frank 
with graceful discretion, mindful of his owner watching her property 
jealously from the other side of the way ; Leam was—Leam in her more 
reserved mood, if Alick was too manifestly adoring; and the Families 
admitted acted like a well-trained Chorus, and carried on the main thread 
to lower levels without a break. So time and events went on till the 
moment came for that fearful infliction—the wedding breakfast toast 
prefaced by the wedding breakfast speech. 

This naturally fell to the lot of Mr. Birkett to propose and deliver ; 
and after a concerted signalling with Edgar he rose to his feet and began his 
oration. He proposed “the health of the fair bride and her gallant groom,” 
both of whom, after the manner of such speeches, he credited with all the 
virtues under heaven, and of whom each was the sole proper complement 
of the other to be found within the four seas. He was so far generous 
in that he did not allude to that fascinating second whom Mr. Dundas 
had taken to his bosom nearly five years ago now, and whose tragical 
death had cut him to the heart almost as much as it had wounded Sebas- 
tian. At one time natural masculine malice had made him compose a 
stinging little allusion that should carry poison as some flowers do, 
sheathed and sugared ; but the gentleman’s better taste prevailed, and for 
Josephine’s sake he brushed away the gloomy shadow of the grave which 
he had thrown for his own satisfaction over the orange-blossoms. He 
rose to the joyous height of the occasion ; and his speech was a splendid 
success and gave satisfaction to everyone alike. But what he did say 
was, that he supposed the master of the Hill would soon be following 
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the example of his brother-in-law, and cause the place to be glad in the 
presence of a young Mrs. Harrowby, who would do well if she had half 
the virtues of the lady who had so long held the place of mistress there. 
And when he said this he looked at Edgar with a paternal kind of 
roguishness that really sat very well on his handsome old face, and that 
every one took to mean—Adelaide. 

Edgar laughed and showed his square white teeth while the rector 
spoke, blushing like a girl; but in all save that strange unusual flush he 
bore himself as if it was a good joke of Mr. Birkett’s own imagining, and 
one with which he had personally nothing to do. More than one pair of 
eyes watched to see if he would look at Adelaide, as the thong for the 
rector’s buckle ; and Adelaide watched on her own account to see if he 
would look at Leam, or at her. But Edgar kept his eyes discreetly 
guided, and no one caught a wandering glance anywhere; he merely 
laughed and put it by as a good joke, looking as if he had devoted him- 
self to celibacy for life, and that the Hill would never receive another 
mistress than the one whom it had now. 

“T wonder if the rector means Miss Birkett?” blundered Alick, as 
his commentary, in a low voice to Leam. 

Leam turned pale ; then with an effort she answered coldly : 

“ Why wonder at what you cannot know? It is foolish.” 

And Alick was comforted, because, if she had rebuked she had at the 
least spoken to him. 

The breakfast soon after this came to an end, and in due time the 
guests were all assembled in the drawing-room, waiting for the departure 
of the newly-married pair. Here Edgar might have made some amends 
to the two bridesmaids whom he had neglected with such impartiality of 
coldness, such an equal division of doubt; but he did not. He still 
avoided both as if each had offended him, and made them feel that he was 
displeased and had intentionally overlooked them. 

Each girl bore his neglect in a manner characteristic of herself. 
Adelaide showed nothing, unless indeed it was that her voice was 
smoother and her speech sharper than usual, while her smiles were more 
frequent if less real. But then it was heroic in her to speak and smile 
at all when she was verily in torture. Nothing short of the worship due 
to the great god Society could have made her control herself so admi- 
rably ; but Adelaide was a faithful worshipper of the divine life of con- 
ventionality, and she had her reward. 

Leam showed nothing, at least nothing directly overt. Perhaps her 
demeanour was stiller, her laconism curter, her distaste to uninteresting 
companionship and current small talk more profound than usual ; but no 
one seemed to see the deeper tinge of her ordinary colour, and she passed 
muster, for her creditably. In her heart she thought it all weariness of 
the flesh and spirit alike, and wished that people would marry without a 
wedding, if they must marry at all. 

She had not the slightest idea why she felt so miserable when every : 
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one else was so full of silly laughter. It never occurred to her that it 
was because Edgar had not spoken to her ; but once she confessed to herself 
that she wished she was away out of all this, riding through the green 
lanes, with Major Harrowby riding fast to join her. Even if her chest- 
nut should prance and dance and make her feel uncomfortable about the 
pommel and the reins, it would be better than this! A heavy meal of 
meat and wine, and that horrible cake, in the middle of the day, was 
stupid, thought ascetic Leam. She had never felt anything so dreary 
before. How glad she would be when her father and Josephine went 
away, and she might go back to Ford House and be alone! As for the 
evening, she did not know that she would show herself then at all. 
There was to be a ball, and though it would be pleasant to dance, she felt 
so dull and wretched now she half thought she would send an excuse. 
But perhaps Major Harrowby would be more at liberty in the evening 
than he was now, and would find it possible to dance with her, at least once. 
He danced so well! Indeed, he was the only partner whom she cared 
to have, and she hoped therefore that he would dance with her if she came. 

And thinking this, she resolved in her own mind that she would 
come, and unconsciously raised her eyes to Edgar with a look of such 
intensity, and as it seemed to him such reproach, that it startled him as 
much as if she had called him by his name, and asked him, sadly, Why ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Is toHis Love? 


Ir seemed as if the evening was to bring no more satisfaction to the three 
whom the morning had so greatly disturbed than had that morning itself. 
Edgar avoided the two girls at the ball as much as he had avoided them 
at the breakfast, dancing only once with each, and not making even that 
one dance pleasant. Under cover of brotherly familiarity he teased 
Adelaide till she had the greatest difficulty in keeping her temper; while 
he was so preternaturally respectful to Leam, whom he wished he had 
not been forced to respect at all, that it seemed as if they had met to- 
night for the first time, and were not quite so cordial as sympathetic 
strangers would have been. 

It was only a quadrille that they were dancing ; a stupid, silent, un- 
interesting set of figures which people go through out of respect for ancient 
usage, and for which no one cares. Leam would have refused to take 
part in it at all, had anyone but Major Harrowby asked her. But he 
was different from other men, she thought ; and it became. her to say 
“Yes” when he said “ Will you?” if only because he was the master of 
the- house. , 

Leam had made considerable progress in her estimate of the pro- 
prieties. The unseen teacher, who had informed her of late, was appa- 
rently even more potent than those who had first broken up the fallow 
ground at Bayswater, and taught her that [as cosas de Espaiia were 
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not the things of the universe, and that there was another life and mode 
of action besides that taught by mamma. 

But when Leam thoroughly understood the master’s mati and thus 
made it. clear to herself that the evening’s formality was simply a con- 
tinuance of the morning’s avoidance, after looking at him once with one 
of those profound looks of hers which made him almost beside himself, 
she set her head straight, turned her eyes to the floor, and lapsed into 
a silence as unbroken as his own. She was too proud and shy to attempt 
to conciliate him ; but she wondered why he was so changed to her. And 
then she wondered, as she had done this morning, why she was so un- 
happy to-night. 

Was it because her father had married Josephine Harrowby? Why 
should that make her sad? She did not think now that her mother was 
crying in heaven because another woman was in her place ; and for her- 
self it made no difference whether there was a step-mother at home or 
no. She could not be more lonely than she was; and with Josephine at 
the head of affairs, she would have less responsibility. No, it was not 
that which was making her unhappy; and yet she was almost as 
miserable to-night as she had been when Madame was brought home as 
papa’s wife, and her fancy gave her mamma’s beloved face weeping there 
among the stars—abandoned by all but herself, forsaken even by the 
saints and the angels! 

Everything to-night oppressed her. The lights dazzled her with what 
seemed to her their hard and cruel shine ; the dancers passing by radiantly 
clad and joyous made her giddy and contemptuous; the flower-scents 
pouring through the room from the plants within and from the gardens 
without gave her headache ; the number of people at the ball—people 
whom she did not know and who stared at her, people whom she did not 
know and who talked to her—all overwhelmed as well as isolated her. 
She seemed to belong to no one, now that Edgar had let her slip from 
his hands so coldly; not even to Mrs. Corfield, who had brought her, 
. nor yet to her faithful friend and guardian Alick, who wandered round 
and round about her, in circles like a dog, doing his best, to make her 
feel befriended and to clear her dear face of some of its sadness. Doing 
his best too, with characteristic unselfishness, to forget that he loved her 
if it displeased her, and to convinee her that he had only dreamed when 
he had said those rash words when the lilacs were first budding in the 
garden at Steel’s Corner. 

It was quite early in the evening when Edgar danced this uninterest- 
ing “square” with Leam, whom then he ceremoniously handed back to 
Mrs. Corfield, as if this gathering of friends and neighbours in the country 
had been a formal assemblage of strangers in a town. 

“T hope you are not tired with this quadrille,” he said, as he took 
her across the room, not looking at her. 

“Tt was dull ; but I am not tired,” Leam answered, not looking at 
him. 
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“T am sorry I was such an uninteresting partner,” was his rejoinder, 
made with mock simplicity. 

“ A dumb man, who does not even talk on his fingers, cannot be very 
amusing,” returned Leam with real directness. 

“You were dumb too; why did you not talk—if dull—on your 


fingers ?” he asked. 
She drew herself up proudly ; more like the Leam of Alick than of 


“T do not generally amuse gentlemen,” she said. 

“Then I am only in the majority?” with that forced smile which 
was his way when he was most annoyed. 

“You have been to-day,” answered Leam, quitting his arm as they 
came up to her sharp-featured chaperon, but looking straight at him as 
she spoke, with those heart-breaking eyes to which, Edgar thought, 
everything must yield, and he himself at the last! 

Not minded, however, to yield at this moment, fighting indeed 
desperately with himself not to yield at all, Edgar kept away from his 
sister's step-daughter still more as if a quarrel had fallen between them ; 
and Adelaide gained in proportion ; for suddenly that butterfly unde- 
cided fancy of his seemed to settle on the rector’s daughter, to whom he 
now paid more court than to the whole room beside—court so excessive 
and so patent that it made the Families laugh knowingly, and say 
among themselves, evidently the Hill would soon. receive its new 
mistress, and the rector knew which way things were going when ‘he 
made that wedding speech this morning ! 

Only Adelaide herself was not deceived, but read between the lines 
and made out the hidden words, which were not flattering to herself. 
And to her it was manifest that Edgar’s attentions, offered with such 
excited publicity, were not so much to gratify her, or to express himself, 
as to pique Leam Dundas and work off his own unrest. 

Meanwhile Leam, sad and weary, took refuge in the embrasure of a 
bow-window, where she sat, hidden from the room by the heavy cur- 
tains which fell before the sidelights, leaving the centre window leading 
into the garden open and uncurtained. Here she was at rest. She 
was not obliged to talk. She need not see Edgar always with her 
enemy, both laughing so merrily and as it seemed to her so cruelly, so 
insolently, as they waltzed and danced square dances, looking really 
as if made one for the other—so handsome as they both were, so’well 
set up, and so thoroughly English ! 

It made her so unhappy to watch them !—for, as she said to herself, 
Major Harrowby had always been so much her friend, and Adelaide 
Birkett was so much her enemy, that she felt as if he had deserted her 
and gone over to the other side. That was all. It was like losing him 
altogether to see him so much with Adelaide. With anyone else she 
would not have had a pang. He might have danced all the evening, if he 
had liked, with Susy Fairbairn or Rosy, or any of the strange girls about ; 
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but she did not like that he should so entirely abandon her for Adelaide. 
Wherefore she drew herself away out of sight altogether, and sat behind 
the curtain looking into the garden and up to the dark, quiet sky. 

Presently Alick, who had been searching for her everywhere, spied 
her out and came up to her. He too was one of those made wretched 
by the circumstances of the evening. Indeed, he was always wretched, 
more or less; but he was one of the kind which gets used to its own 
unhappiness—even reconciled to it, if others are happy. 

“ You are not dancing,” he said to Leam, sitting behind the curtains. 

“No,” said Leam with her old disdain for self-evident propositions. 
“T am sitting here.” 

“ Don’t you care for dancing ?” he asked. 

He knew that she did, but a certain temperament prefers foolish 
questions to silence; and Alick Corfield was one who had that tempera- 
ment. 

“ Not to-night,” she answered, looking into the garden. 

“ Why not to-night? and when you dance so beautifully too—just as 
light as a fairy !” 

“ Did you ever see a fairy dance?” was Leam’s rejoinder made quite 
solemnly. 

Alick blushed and shifted his long lean limbs uneasily. He knew 
that when he said these silly things he should draw down on him 
Leam’s rebuke, but he could never refrain. He seemed impelled some- 
how to be always foolish and tiresome when with her. 

“No, I cannot say I have ever seen a fairy,” he answered with a 
nervous little laugh. 

“ Then how can you say I dance like one?” she asked in perfect 
good faith of reproach. 

“One may imagine,” apologised A lick. 

“One cannot imagine what does not exist,” she answered. “You 
should not say such foolish things !” 

“No, youare right, I should not. I do say very fvolish things at times. 
You are right to be angry with me,” he said humbly, and writhing. 

Leam turned her eyes from him in artistic reprobation of his awk- 
wardness and ungainly homage. She paused a moment, then, as if by an 
effort, she looked at him straight in the face, and kindly. 

“You are too good to me,” she said gently. “And I am too hard 
on you. It is cruel.” 

“Don’t say that,” he cried, in real distress now. ‘“ You are perfect 
in my eyes. Don’t scold yourself. I like you to say sharp things to 
me, and to tell me, in your own beautiful way, that I am stupid and 
foolish ; if really you trust me and respect me a little under it all. But 
I should not know you, Leam, if you did not snub me. I should think 
you were angry with me if you treated me with formal politeness.” 

He spoke with an honest heart, but an uncomfortable body; and 
Leam, turning away her eyes once more, said with a heavy sigh, 
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gravely, sorrowfully, tenderly even, but as if impelled by respect for 
truth to give her verdict as she thought it : 

“Tt is true, if it is hard. You are often stupid. You are stupid 
now, twisting yourself about like that and making silly speeches. But 
I like you for all that; and I respect you. I would as soon expect the 
sun to go out as for you to do wrong. But I wish you would keep still, 
and not talk so much nonsense as you do!” 

“Thank you!” cried the poor fellow fervently—his bare bone 
accepted as gratefully as if it had been the sweetest fruit that love could 
bestow. ‘You give me all I ask and more than I deserve, if you say 
that. And it is so kind of you to care whether I am awkward or not!” 

“T do not see the kindness,” returned Leam gravely. 

“Do you see those two spooning?” laughed one of the Fairbairn 
girls, pointing out Leam and Alick to Edgar—the curtain being now held 
back by Leam to show the world that she was there, not caring to look 
as if hiding away with Alick. 

“They look very comfortable, and the lady picturesque,” he answered 
affectedly ; but his brows suddenly contracted and his eyes shot together, 
as they always did when angry. He had been jealous before now of 
that shambling, awkward, ill-favoured, and true-hearted Alick, that loyal 
knight and faithful watchdog whom he despised with such high-hearted 
contempt ; and he was not pleased to see him paying homage to the 
young queen whom he himself had deserted. 

“Poor Alick Corfield!” said Adelaide pityingly. “He has been a 
very faithful adorer, I must say. I believe that he has been in love 
with Leam all his life; while she has held him on and off, and made 
use of him when she wanted him, and deserted him when she did not 
want him, with the skill of a veteran.” 

“Do you think Miss Dundas a flirt?” asked Edgar as affectedly as 
before. 

“i Cuan I do; but perhaps not more so than most girls of her 
kind and age,” was the quiet answer, with its pretence of fairness. 

“Including yourself?” 

She smiled with unruffled eaniability. “T am an exception,” she 
said. “I am neither of her kind nor, thank goodness, of her country ; 
and I have never seen the man I cared to flirt with. I am more parti- 
cular than most people, and more exclusive. Besides,” with the most 
matter-of-fact air in the world, “I am an old maid by nature and 
destiny. I am preparing for my meétier too steadily to interrupt it by 
the vulgar amusement of flirting !” 

“You an old maid? you? nonsense!” cried Edgar with an odd 
expression in his eyes. “You will not be an old maid, Adelaide! I 
would marry you myself rather !” 

She chose to take his impertinence simply. 

“Would you?” she asked. “ That would be generous.” 

“ And unpleasant ?” he returned in a lower voice. 
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“To you? chi sa? I should say yes.” 

She spoke quite quietly, as if nothing deeper than the question and 
answer of the moment lay under this crossing of swords. 

“ No, not to me,” he returned. 

“To me then? I will tell you that when the time comes,” she said. 
“ Things are not always what they seem.” 

“ You speak in riddles to-night, fair lady,” said Edgar, who honestly 
did not know what she meant him to infer—whether her present seeming 
indifference was real, or the deeper fecling which she had so often and 
for so long allowed him to believe. 

“Dol?” She looked into his face serenely, but a little irritatingly. 
“Then my spoken riddles match your acted ones,” she said. 

“ This is the first time that I have been accused of enigmatic action. 
Of all men I am the most straightforward, the least dubious!” 

Edgar said this rather angrily. By that curious law of self-deception 
which makes cowards boast of their courage and hypocrites of their sin- 
cerity, he did really believe himself to be as he said, notably clear in his 
will and distinct in his action. 

“ Indeed! I should scarcely endorse that,” answered Adelaide, “TI 
have so often known you enigmatic—a riddle of which, it seems to me, 
the key is lost, or to which indeed there is no key at all—that I have 
come to look on you as a puzzle never to be made out.” 

“ You mean a puzzle not known to my fair friend Adelaide, which is 
not quite the same thing as not known to anyone,” he said satirically, 
his ill-humour with himself and everything about him overflowing 
beyond his power to restrain. His knowledge that Adelaide was his 
proper choice—his mad love for Leam—love only on the right hand, 
fitness, society, family, every other claim on the left !—his jealousy of 
Alick—all irritated him beyond bearing, and made him forget even his 
good breeding in his irritation. 

“ Not known to my friend Edgar himself,”, was Adelaide’s reply, her 
colour rising, ill-humour being contagious. 

“ Now, Adelaide, you are getting cross,” he said. 

“No, Iam not in the least cross,” she answered with her sweete:t 
smile. “I have a clear conscience—no self-reproaches to make me 
vexed. It is only those who do wrong that lose their tempers. I know 
nothing better for good-humour than a good conscience.” 

“‘ What a pretty little sermon ! almost as good as one of the Reverend 
Alexander’s, whose sport, by the way, I shall go and spoil.” 

“TI never knew you cruel before,” said Adelaide quietly. ‘“ Why 
should you destroy the poor fellow’s happiness as well as Leam’s chances 
for a mere passing whim? You surely are not going to repeat with the 
daughter the father’s original mistake with the mother !” 

She spoke with the utmost contempt that she could manifest. At all 
events, if Edgar married Leam Dundas, she would have her soul clear ! 
He should never be able to say that he had gone over the edge of the 
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precipice unwarned, She at least would be faithful, and would show 
him how unworthy his choice was. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he drawled. “Do you think she would 
have me if I asked her ?” 

“ Edgar!” cried Adelaide reproachfully. “You are untrue to your- 
self when you speak in that manner to me—I, who am your best friend, 
You have no one who cares so truly, so unselfishly for your happiness. 
and honour as I do!” 

She began with reproach, but she ended with tenderness ; and Edgar, 
who was wax in the hands of a pretty woman, was touched. 

“Good dear Adelaide!” he said with fervour and quite naturally, 
“you are one of the best girls in the world. But I must go and speak to 
Miss Dundas. I have neglected her so abominably all the evening !” 

On which, as if to prevent any reply, he turned away, and the next 
moment was standing by Leam sitting in the window-seat half con- 
cealed by the curtain, Alick paying awkward homage, as his manner 
was, 

Leam gave the faintest little start, that was more a shiver than a 
start, as he came up. She turned her tragic eyes to him with dumb 
reproach ; but if she was sorrowful she was not craven ; and though she 
meant him to see that she disapproved of his neglect, which had indeed 
been too evident to be ignored, she did not want him to think that she 
was unhappy because of it. 

“ Are you not dancing, Miss Dundas?” asked Edgar as gravely as if 
he was putting a bond fide question. 

“No,” said Leam, thinking to herself; “even he can ask silly 
questions !” 

“Why not? Are you tired?” 

“Yes,” answered laconic Leam with a little sigh. 

“T am afraid you are bored, and that you do not like balls,” he said 
with false sympathy but real love, sorry to see the weariness of face and 
spirit which he had not been sorry to cause. 

“ T am bored, and I do not like balls,” she answered, her directness in 
nowise softened out of regard for Edgar as the giver of the feast, or for 
Alick as her companion. 

“Yet you like dancing; so come and shake off your boredom with 
me,” said Edgay with a sudden flush. “They are just beginning a waltz 
—let me have one turn with you.” 

“No. Why do you ask me? You do not like to dance with me,” 
said Leam proudly. 

“Not Who told you such nonsense—such a falsehood as that?” hotly. 

“ Yourself,” she answered. 

Alick shifted his place uneasily. Something in Leam’s manner to 
Edgar struck him with an acute sense of distress, and seemed to tell him 
all that he had hitherto failed to understand. But he felt indignant with 
Edgar, even though his neglect, at which Leam had been so evidently 

24—2 
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pained, might to another man have given hopes. He would rather have 
known her—loving—beloved hence blessed, than wounded by this man’s 
coldness, by his indifference to what was to him, poor faithful and 
idealising Alick, such surpassing and supreme delightfulness ! 

“TI!” cried Edgar, wilfully misunderstanding her. “ When did I 

,tell you I did not like to dance with you ?” 

“ This evening,” said Leam, not looking into his face. 

“Oh! there is some mistake here! Come with me now. I will 
soon convince you that I do not dislike to dance with you !” cried Edgar, 
excited, peremptory, eager. 

Her accusation had touched him. It made him resolute to show her 
that he did not dislike to dance with her ; she, the most beautiful girl in 
the room—the best dancer—she, Leam—that name which meant a love- 
poem in itself to him ! 

“Come,” he said again, offering his hand, not his arm. 

Leam looked at him, meaning to refuse. What did she see in his 
face that changed hers sc wholly? The weariness swept off like clouds 
from the sky; her mournful eyes brightened into joy ; the pretty little 
smile, which Edgar knew so well, stole round her mouth, timid, flut- 
tering, evanescent ; and she laid her hand in his with an indescribable 
expression of relief, like one suddenly free from pain. 

“Tam glad you do not dislike to dance with me,” she said with a 
happy sigh ; and the next moment his arm was round her waist, and her 
light form borne along into the dance. 

As they went off Alick passed through the open window and stole 
away into the garden. The pain lost by Leam had been found by him, 
and it lay heavy on his soul. 

Dancing was Leam’s greatest pleasure and her best accomplishment. 
She kad inherited the national passion as well as the grace bequeathed 
by her mother; and even Adelaide was forced to acknowledge that no 
one in or about North Aston came near to her in this. Edgar, too, 
danced in the best style of the best kind of English gentleman; and it 
was really something for the rest to look at when these two “took the 
floor.” But never had Leam felt during a dance as she felt now ; never 
had she shown to such perfection. She was as if taken up into another 
world where she was some one else and not herself; some one radiant, 
without care, light-hearted and without memories. The rapid move- 
ment intoxicated her ; the lights no longer dazzled but excited her ; she 
was not oppressed by the many eyes that looked at her—she was elated, 
made proud and glad; for was she not dancing as none of them could— 
and with Edgar? Edgar too was not the Edgar of the dull prosaic 
every day, but was changed like all the rest. He was like some prince 
of old-time romance, some knight of chivalry, some hero of history ; and 
the poetry, the passion that seemed to inspire her with more than ordi- 
nary life were reflected in him. f 

“My darling!” he said below his breath, pressing her to him 
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warmly ; “do you think now that it is no pleasure for me to dance 
with you?” 

Leam, startled at the word, the tone, looked up half-scared into his 
face ; then—she herself scarcely knowing what she did, but instinctively 
answering what she saw—Edgar felt her little hand on his shoulder lie 
there heavily, her figure yield to his arm as it had never yielded before, 
while her head drooped like a flower faint with the heavy sunlight till it 
nearly toviched his breast. 

“My Leam!” he whispered again, “I love you! I love you! my 
Leam, my_love !” 

Leam sighed dreamily. 

“This is like death—and heaven,” she murmured, as he stopped by 
the window where she had sat with Alick, and carried her half-fainting 
into the garden. 

The cool night-air revived her, and she opened her eyes, wondering 
where she was and what had happened. Even now she could not take 
it all in, but she knew that something had come to her of which she was 
ashamed, and that she must not stay here alone with Major Harrowby. 

With an attempt at her old pride she tried to draw herself away, not 
looking at him, feeling abashed and humbled. 

“T will dance no more,” she said faltering. 

Edgar, who had her hands clasped in his, drew her gently to him 
again. He held her hands up to his breast, both enclosed in one of his, 
his other arm round her waist. 

“Will you leave me, my Leam?” he said in his sweetest tones. 
“Do you not love me well enough to stay with me?” 

“T must go in,” said Leam faintly. 

“ Before you have said that you love me? Will you not say so, 
Leam? I love you, my darling !—no man ever loved as I love you, my 
sweetest Leam, my angel, my delight! Tell me that you love me !—+tell 
me, darling.” 

“Ts this love?” said Leam, turning away her head, her whole being 
penetrated with a kind of blissful agony, where she did not know which 
was strongest, the pleasure or the pain—perhaps it was the pain. 

“ Kiss me, and then I shall know,” whispered Edgar. 

“No,” said Leam trembling and hiding her face. “I must not do 
that !” 

“ Ah! you do not love me, and we shall never meet again!” he 
cried in the disappointed lover’s well-feigned tone of despair, dropping 
her hands and half-turning away. 

Leam stood for a moment as if she hesitated; then, with an inde- 
scribable air of self-surrender, she went closer to him and laid her hands 
very gently on his shoulders. 

“T will kiss you rather than make you unhappy,’ 
voice, lifting up her face. 

“My angel! now I know that you love me!” cried Edgar tri- 


she said in a soft 
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umphantly, holding her strained to his heart as he pressed her bashful, 
tremulous little lips ; Leam feeling that she had proved her love by the 
sacrifice of all that she held most dear—by the sacrifice of herself and 
modesty. 

. The first kiss for a girl whose love was as strong as fire and as pure 
for a girl who had not a weak or sensual fibre in her nature—yes, it 
was a sacrifice the like of which men do not understand ; especially 
Edgar, amorous Edgar with his easy loves, his wide experience, his con- 
sequent loss of sensitive perception, and his holding all women as pretty 
much alike—creatures rather than individuals, and created for man’s 
pleasure only—especially he did not understand how much this little 
action, which was one so entirely of course to him, cost her—how great 
the gift, how eloquent of what it included! But Leam, burning with 
shame, thought that she should never bear to see the sun again; and yet 
it was for Edgar ; and for Edgar she would have done even more than this. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself, Leam, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Corfield, as they drove home in the quiet moonlight. 

“ No—yes,” answered Leam, who wished that the little woman would 
not talk to her. How could she say that this fiery unrest was enjoyment ? 
The word was so trivial! But indeed what word could compass the 
strange passion that possessed her?—that mingled bliss and anguish of 
young love newly born, lately confessed ! 


“Have you enjoyed yourself, Alick, my boy?” asked the little 
woman again. 

She had had no love affairs to disturb her with pleasure or with pain, 
and she was full of the mechanism of the evening, and wanted to talk it 


over. 

“TI never enjoy that kind of thing,” answered Alick in a voice that 
was full of tears. 

He had witnessed the scene in the garden, and his heart was sore, 
both for himself and for her. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Corfield briskly ; “it was a pretty sight, and I am 
sure everyone was happy !” 

Had she seen Adelaide Birkett sitting before her glass, her face covered 
in her hands and shedding hot tears like rain—had she seen Leam standing 
by her open window, letting the cool night-air blow upon her, too feverish 
and disturbed to rest—she would not have said that every one had been 
happy at the ball given in honour of Josephine’s marriage. Perhaps of 
all those immediately concerned Edgar was the most content; for now 
that he had committed himself he had done with the torment of inde- 
cision ; and by putting himself finally under the control of circumstances 
he seemed to have thrown off the strain of responsibility. 

So the night passed and the next day came, bringing toil to the 
weary, joy to the happy, wealth to the rich, and sorrow to the sad ; 
bringing Edgar to Leam, and Leam to the deeper consciousness and con- 
fession of her love. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Duwnaston CAstLe. 


Ir was not a bad idea to continue the wedding gaieties of yesterday 
evening by a picnic to-day. People are always more or less out of sorts 
after a ball, and a day spent in the open air soothes the feverish and 
braces up the limp. Wherefore the rectory gave a picnic to blow away 
the lingering vapours of last evening at the Hill ; and the place of meeting 
chosen was Dunaston Castle. 

Leam had of course been invited with the rest. Had she been a 
different person, and more in accord with the general sentiments of the 
neighbourhood than she was, she would have been made the “ first young 
lady” for the moment, because of her connection with the bridegroom ; 
but being what she was—Leam—she was merely included with the rest, 
and by Adelaide with reluctance. 

The day wore on bright and clear. Already it was past two o’clock, 
but Leam, irresolute what to do, sat in the garden under the shadow of 
the cut-leaved hornbeam, from the branches of which Pepita used to 
swing in her hammock, smoking cigarettes and striking her zambomba. 

One part of her longed to go, the other held her back. The one was 
the strength of love, the other its humiliation. How could she meet 
Major Harrowby again? she thought. She had kissed him of her own 
free will last night—she, Leam, had kissed him !—she had leant against 
his breast, he with his arms round her; she had said the sacred and irre- 
vocable words “I love you”—how could she meet him again without 
sinking to the earth for shame? What a strange kind of shame !—not 
sin and yet not innocence—something to blush for, but not to repent of ; 
something not to be repeated, but not to wish undone. And what 
a perplexed state of feeling !—longing, fearing to see him again—pray- 
ing of each moment as it came that he should not appear; grieved, each 
moment as it passed, that he was still absent. 

So she sat in all the turmoil of her new birth, distracted between love 
and shame and not knowing which was stronger, feeling as if in a dream, 
but every now and then waking to think of Dunaston, and should she go 
or stay away? when, just as little Fina came running to her, ready 
dressed and loud in her insistance that they should set off at once, the 
lodge gates swung back and Edgar Harrowby rode up to the door. 

When she saw him dismount and walk across the lawn to where she 
sat—though it was what she had been waiting for all the day, hoping if 
fearing—yet now that it had come and he was really there, she wished 
that the earth would open at her feet, or that she could flee away and 
hide herself like a scared hind in her cover. But she could not have 
risen had there been even any place of refuge for her. Breathing with 
difficulty and seeing nothing that was before her, she was chained to her 
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seat by a feeling that was half terror, half joy—a feeling utterly inexpli- 
cable in its total destruction of her self-possession to reticent Leam, who 
hitherto had held herself in such proud restraint, and had kept her soul 
from all influence from the world without. And now the citadel was 
stormed, and she was conquered and captive. 

Meanwhile the handsome officer walked over the sunny lawn with his 
military step, well set up, lordly, smiling. He liked to see this bashful- 
ness in Leam. It was the sign of submission in one so unsubdued that 
flattered his pride as men like it to be flattered. Now indeed he was the 
man and the superior, and this trembling little girl, blushing and down- 
cast, was no longer his virgin nymph, self-contained and unconfessed, but 
the slave of his love, like so many others before her. 

The child ran up to him joyfully. She and Edgar were “ great 
friends” as he used to say. He lifted her in his arms, placed her on his 
shoulder like a big blue furget-me-not gathered from the grass, then 
deposited her by Leam on the seat beneath the cut-leaved hornbeam. 
And Leam was grateful that the little one was there. It was somehow 
a protection against herself. 

“T came to take you to the Castle,” said Edgar, looking down on the 
drooping figure with a tender smile on his handsome face as he took her 
hand in his, and held it. “ Are you ready ?” 

Leam’s lips moved, but at the first inaudibly. 

“No,” she then said with an effort. 

“Tt is time,” said Edgar, still holding her hand. 

“T do not think I shall go,” she faltered, not raising her eyes from 
the ground. 

Edgar, towering above her, always smiling—the child playing with 
his beard as she stood on the seat breast-high with himself—still holding 
that small burning hand in his, Leam not resisting, then said in Spanish : 

“My soul! have pity on me!” 

The old familiar words thrilled the girl like a voice from the dead. 
Had anything been wanting to rivet the chains in which love had bound 
her, it was this word “My soul,” spoken by her lover in her mother’s 
tongue, 

She answered more freely, almost eagerly, in the same language, 
“ Would you be sorry?” and Edgar, whose Castilian was by no means 
unlimited, replied in English “ Yes” at a venture, and sat down on the 
seat by her. 

“ Fina, go and ask Jones to tell you pretty stories about the bay,” he 
then said to the child. 

“ And may I ride him?” cried Fina, sure to take the ell when given 
the inch. 

“ Ask Jones,” he answered good-naturedly ; “I daresay he will put 
you up.” 

Whereon Fina ran off to the groom, whom she teased for the next 
half-hour to give her a ride on the bay. 
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But Jones was obdurate. The Major's horse was not only three 
sticks and a barrel like some on ’em, he said, and too full of his beans 
for a little Miss like her to mount. The controversy, however, kept the 
child engaged if it made her angry; and thus Edgar was left free to 
break down more of that trembling defence-work within which Leam was 
doing her best to entrench berself. 

“Do you know, Leam, you have not looked at me once since I camé?” 
he said, after they had been sitting for some time, he talking on indif- 
ferent subjects to give her time to recover herself, and she replying in 
monosyllables, or perhaps not replying at all. 

She was silent, but her eyes dropped a litile lower. 

“ Will you not look at me, darling?” he asked in that mellifluous voice 
of his which no woman had yet been found strong enough to withstand. 

“Why?” said Leam, vainly trying after her old self, and doing her 
best to speak as if the subject was indifferent to her; but failing—as how 
should she not? ‘The loud beatings of her heart rang in her ears, her 
lips quivered so that she could not steady them, and her eyes were so full 
of shame, their lids so weighted with consciousness that truly she could 
not have raised them, had she tried. 

“Why? Look at me and I will tell you,” was his smiling answer. 

She turned to him and, as once before, bound by the spell of loving 
obedience lifted her heavy lids and raised her dewy eyes slowly till they 
came to the level of his. Then they met his; and Edgar laughed; a 
happy and abounding laugh which somehow Leam did not resent, though 
in general a laugh the cause of which she did not fully understand was 
an offence to her or a stupidity. 

“Now I am satisfied,” he said in his sweetest voice. “ Now I kncw 
that the morning has not destroyed the dream of the night, and that you 
love me. ‘Tell it me once more, Leam—sweet Leam! I must hear it in 
the open sunshine as I heard it in the starlight ; tell me again that you 
love me.” 

Leam bent her pretty head to hide her crimson cheeks. How hard 
this confession was to her, and yet how sweet! How difficult to make, 
and yet how sorry she would be if anything came between them so that 
it was left unmade! 

“Tell me, my Leam, my darling!” said Edgar again, with that deli- 
cious tyranny of love, that masterful insistance of manly tenderness which 
women prize and obey. 

“T love you,” half-whispered Leam, feeling as if she had again for- 
feited her pride and modesty, and for the second time had committed that 
strange sweet sin against herself for which she blushed and of which she 
did not repent. 

* And I love you,” he answered ; “fervently, madly if you like! I 
never knew what love was before I knew you, my darling! When you 
are all my own I will make you confess that the love of an English gen- 
tleman is worth living for |” 

24—5 
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“ You are worth living for,” said Leam with timid fervour, defending 
him against all possible rivalry of circumstance or person. “I do not 
care about your English gentlemen. It is only you.” 

“That brute of a Jones!” muttered Edgar as he put his arm round 
her waist and glanced towards the door. 

“No,” said Leam gravely, shrinking back ; “you must not do that.” 

“What a shy wild bird it is!” he said lovingly, though he was disap- 
pointed. And he did not like this kind of disappointment. ‘“ Will you 
never be tamed, my Leam ?” 

“Not to that,” said innocent Leam in the same grave way; and 
Edgar smiled behind his golden beard, but not so that she could see the 
smile. 

“ Ah, but you must obey me now—do as I tell you in everything!” 
he said with perfect seriousness of mien and accent. “You have given 
yourself to me now, and if I ask you to kiss me you must; just as readily 
as Fina ; and let me caress and pet you as much as [ like.” 

“Must I? but I do not like it,” said Leam simply. 

He laughed outright; and, Jones not looking, took her hand and 
carried it to his lips. 

“Ts this unpleasant?” he asked, looking up from under his eyebrows. 

Leam blushed, hesitated, trembled. “No,” she then said in a. low 
voice ; “not from you.” 


On which he kissed it again, and Leam had no wish to retract her 
confession. 


“Now go and make ready to come to the Castle,” he said after a 
moment’s pause. “I told you before that you must obey me now that 
you have promised to be my wife. Command is the husband’s privilege, 
Leam, and obedience the wife’s happiness ; don’t you know? So come, 
darling! They were all to assemble at two,” looking at his watch, “ and 
here we are close on three! You do not wish not to go now, my pet?” 

“No,” said Leam, with her happy little fleeting smile. “Iam glad to 
go. I shall be with you, and you wish it.” 

“ What an exquisite little creature! Ina week she will come to my 
hand like a tame bird,” was Edgar’s thought as he watched her slender 
graceful figure slowly cross the lawn with that undulating step of her 
mother’s nation. “Ina week’s time I shall have tamed her,” he repeated 
with a difference ; and he felt glad that he had bespoken Leam Dundas 
betimes, and that fate and fortune had made him her prospective proprie- 
tor. “She will make me happy,” he said, as his last thought ; he forgot 
to add either assurancé or hope that he should make her the same. That 
is not generally part of a man’s matrimonial calculations. 

The confidence of love soon grows. When Leam came back to the seat 
under the cut-leaved hornbeam, where Edgar still waited for her to have 
the pleasure of watching her approach, she was not so much ashamed and 
oppressed as when he had first found her there. She did not want to run 
away, and she was losing her fear of wrongdoing. She was beginning 
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instead to feel that delightful sense of dependence on a strong man’s love 
which, pace the third sex horn in these odd latter times, is the most exqui- 
site sensation that a woman can know. She was no longer alone; no longer 
an alien imprisoned in family bonds, but though one of a family always an 
alien and imprisoned, never homed and united. Now she was Edgar’s as 
she had been mamma’s, and there was dawning on her the consciousness 
of the same oneness, the same intimate union of heart and life and love 
as she had had with mamma. She belonged to him. He loved her; and 
she—yes, she knew now that she had always loved him, had always lived 
for him. He was the secret god whom she had carried about with her in 
her soul from the beginning—the predestined of her life now for the first 
time recognised—the only man whom she could have ever loved. To her 
intense and single-hearted nature change or infidelity was an unimagin- 
able crime, something impossible to conceive. Had she not met Edgar, 
she would never have loved any one, she thought ; having met him, it 
was impossible that she should not have loved him, the ideal to her as he 
was of all manly nobleness and grace, given to her to love by a power 
higher than that of chance. 

She was dimly conscious of this deep sense of rest in her new-found 
joy as she came across the lawn in her pretty summer dress of pearly 
grey touched here and there with crimson, the loveliest creature to be 
seen for miles round. Her usually mournful face was brightened with 
an inner kind of bliss which, from the face of the tragic muse, made it the 
face of a youthful seraph serene and blessed ; her smile was one of almost 
unearthly ecstacy, if it still retained that timid, tremulous, fleeting ex- 
pression which was so beautiful to Edgar; her eyes, no longer sad and 
sorrowful, but dewy, tender, bashful, shone with the purity, the confi- 
dence, the self-abandonment of a young girl’s first and happy love; 
every gesture, every line seemed to have gained a greater grace and rich- 
ness since yesterday ; and as she came up to her lover, and laid her hand 
in his when he rose to meet her, and looked for one shy instant into her 
eyes, then dropped her own in shamefaced tremor at what they had seen 
and told, he said again to himself that he had done well. If even she 
should call the hounds at a hunt-dinner dogs, and say that hunting was 
stupid and cruel, what might not be forgiven to such beauty, such love 
as hers ? 

Yes, he was satisfied with himself and with her; and with himself 
because of her. He had done well; and she was eminently the right kind 
of wife for him, let conventional cavillers say what they would. He never 
felt more reconciled to fortune and himself than he did to-day when he 
rode by the side of the carriage wherein Leam and Fina sat, and looked 
through the coming years to the time when he should have a little Fina 
of his own with her mother Leam’s dark eyes and her mother Leam’ 
devoted heart. : 

The day was perfect ; so was the place. Both were all that the day 
and place of young love should be, The view from the Castle heights, 
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with the river below, the woods around and the moor beyond, was always 
beautiful ; but to-day, in the full flush of the early summer, it was at its 
best. The golden sunshine, alternating with purple shadows, was lying 
in broad tracts on meadow and moor, and lighting up the forest trees so 
that the delicate tints and foliage of bough and branch came out in pho- 
tographic clearness; the river, where it caught the sun like a belt of 
silver, where it was under the shadow like a band of lapis lazuli, ran 
like a vein of life through the scene, and its music could be heard here 
where they stood; close at hand the old grey ivy-covered ruins, with 
their stories and memories of bygone times, seemed to add to the vivid 
fervour of the moment by the force of contrast—that past so drear and 
old, the present so full of passionate hope and love !—while the shadows 
of things that had once been real trooped among the ruins and flitted in 
and out the desert places, chased by laughing girls and merry children, as 
life chases death, youth drives out age, and the summer rises from the 
grave of winter. It was a day, a scene to remember for life, even by 
those to whom it brought nothing special ; how much more then by those 
to whom it symbolised the fresh fruition of the summer of the heart, the 
glad glory of newly confessed love ! 

This was Leam’s day. Edgar devoted himself publicly to her, so 
publicly that people gathered into shady corners to discuss what it meant, 
and to ask each other if the tie already binding the two families was to 
be supplemented and strengthened by another? It looked like it, they 
said, in whispers, for it was to be supposed that Major Harrowby was an 
honourable man and a gentleman, and would not play with a child like 
Leam ! 

Dear Mrs. Birkett was manifestly distressed at what she saw. 
Though Adelaide made her mother no more a confidante than if she had 
been a stranger, yet she knew well enough where her daughter’s wishes 
pointed ; and they pointed to where her own were set. She too thought 
that Edgar and Adelaide were made for each other, and that Adelaide at 
the Hill would be eminently matter in the right place. She would not 
have grudged Leam the Duke’s son, could she have secured him; but 
she did grudge her Edgar Harrowby. It would be such a nice match for 
Addy, who was getting on now, and whose temper at home was trying; 
and she had hoped fervently that this year would see the matter settled. 
It was hanging fire a little longer than she quite liked; still she always 
hoped and believed, until to-day, when Edgar appropriated Leam in this 
strange manner before them all, seeming to present her to them as his 
own, so that they should make no further mistake. 

But if Mrs. Birkett looked distressed, Adelaide, who naturally suffeied 
more than did her mother, kept her own counsel so bravely that no one could 
have told how hard she had been hit. If she betrayed herself in any wey, 
it was in being rather more attentive and demonstrative to"her guesis 
than was usual with her; but she behaved with the Spartan pride of the 
English gentlewoman, and deceived all but herself. 
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Even Edgar took her by outside seeming, and put his belief in her 
love for him as a fallacy behind him. And it said something for a certain 
goodness of heart, with all his faults and vanity, that he was more re- 
lieved than mortified to think that he had been mistaken. Yet he liked 
to be loved by women ; and the character which he had chiefly affected 
on the social side of him was that of the Irresistible. Nevertheless he 
was glad that he had been mistaken in Adelaide’s feelings, and relieved 
to think that she would not be unhappy because he had chosen Leam 
and not herself. 

Yes, this was Leam’s day—her one spell of perfect happiness—the day 
whereon there was no past and no future, only the glad sufficiency of the 
present ; a day which seemed as if it had been lent by heaven, so great was 
its exquisite delight, so pure its cloudless, shadowless sunshine of love. 

Leam neither knew nor noted how the neighbours looked. They had 
somehow gone far off from her ; when they spoke she answered them me- 
chanically, and if she passed them she took no more heed than if they had 
been so many sheep or dogs lying about the grass. She only knew that 
she was with Edgar ; that she loved him and that he lovedher. It was 
a knowledge that made her strong to resist the whole world, had the 
whole world opposed her, and that dwarfed the Families into insignifi- 
cant, almost impersonal adjuncts of the place, of no more consequence 
than the ferns growing about the fallen stones. Not even Adelaide 
could jar that rich melodious chord to which her whole bemg vibrated. 
It was all peace, contentment, love ; and for the first and only time in her 
life Leam Dundas was absolutely happy. 

The two lovers, always together and apart from the rest, wandered 
about the ruins till evening and the time for dispersion and reassembling 
at the rectory came. The sunset had been in accord with the day, golden 
and glorious; but after the last rays had gone heavy masses of purple 
clouds that boded ill for the morrow gathered with strange suddenness 
on the horizon. Still the lovers lingered about the ruins. The Families 
had left them alone for the latter part of the time; and they discussed 
now Leam’s forwardness as they had discussed before Edgar’s intentions, 
But neither Edgar nor Leam took heed. They were in love, and the 
world beyond themselves was simply a world of shadows with which they 
had no concern. 

It had been such a day of happiness to both that they were loth to end 
it, so they lingered behind the rest and tried, as lovers do, to stop time by 
love. They were sitting now on one of the fallen blocks of stone of the 
many scattered about, he talking to her in a low voice; “I love you— 
I love you,” the burden of his theme ; she for the most part listening to 
words which made the sweetest music discord, but sometimes responding 
#3 a tender fainter echo. He did not see the eyes that were watching 
him from behind the broken wall, nor the jealous ears that were drinking 
in their own pain so greedily. He saw only Leam, and was conscious 
only that he loved her and she him. 
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Presently he said, tempting her with the lover's affectation of dis- 
trust : “I do not think you love me really, my Leam!” bending over 
her as if he would have folded her to his heart. Had she been any but 
Leam he would. But the love-ways that came so easy to him were les- 
sons all unlearnt as yet by her, and be respected both her reticence and 
her reluctance. ° 

“ Not love you?” she said with soft surprise. “I not love you?” 

“Do you?” he asked. 

She was silent for a moment. 

“T do love you,” she said in her quiet, intense way. “I donot talk ; 
you know that ; but if I could make you happy by dying for you I would. 
I love you, oh! I cannot say how much! I seem to love God and all 
the saints, the sun and the flowers, Spain, our Holy Mother, and mamma 
in you. You are life to me. I seem to have loved you all my life under 
another name. When you are with me I have no more pain or fear left. 
You are myself—more than myself to me!” 

“My darling! and you to me!” cried Edgar. 

But his voice, though sweet and tender, had not the passionate ring 
of hers, and his face, though full of the man’s bolder love, had not the 
intensity which made her so beautiful, so sublime. It was all the differ- 
ence between the experience which knew the whole thing by heart and 
which cared for itself more than for the beloved, and the wholeness, the 
ecstacy of the first and only love born of a nature single, simple, and 
concentrated. 

Adelaide, watching and listening behind the broken wall, saw and 
heard it all. Her head was on fire, her heart had sunk like lead; she 
could not stay any longer assisting thus at the ruin of her life’s great 
hope; she had already stayed too long. As she stole noiselessly away, 
her white dress passing a distant opening looked ghastly, seen through 
the rising mist which the young moon faintly silvered. 

“ What is that!” cried Leam, a look of terror on her pale face as she 
rapidly crossed herself. “It is the Evil Sign!” 

“No,” laughed Edgar, profiting by the moment to take her in his 
arms, judging that if she was frightened she would be willing to fecl 
sheltered. “It is only one of the ladies passing to go down. Perhaps it 
is Adelaide Birkett. I think it was.” 

“And that would be an evil sign in itself!” said Leam, still shud- 
dering. And yet how safe she felt with his arms about her like this! 

“Poor dear Addy! why should she be an ill omen to you, you dear 
little fluttering frightened dove?” 

“She hates me ; always has, so long as I can remember her,” answered 
Leam. “ And you are her friend,” she added. 

“ Her friend—yes, but not her lover, as I am yours; not her future 
husband !” said Edgar. 

Leam’s hand touched his softly, with a touch that was as fleeting and 
subtle as her smile. 
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“ A friend is not a wife, you know,” he continued. “ And you are to 
be my wife, my own dear and beloved little wife, always with me, never 
parted again.” 

“Never parted again! Ah! I shall never be unhappy then!” she 
murmured. ; 

A flash of summer lightning broke through the pale faint moonlight, 
and lighted up the old grey towers with a lurid glow. 

Leam was not usually frightened at lightning, but now, perhaps 
because her whole being was overwrought and strung, she started and 
crouched down with a sense of awe strangely unlike her usual self. 

“Come! we are going to have a storm,” said Edgar, whom every 
manifestation of weakness claiming his superior protection infinitely 
pleased, and seemed to endear her yet more to him. “We must be going, 
my darling, else I shall have you caught in the rain. We shall just have 
time to get to the rectory before it comes on, and they are waiting 
for us.” 

“T would rather not go to the rectory to-night,” said Leam with .a 
sudden return to her old shy self. 

“No? why, my sweet?” he said lovingly. “ How can I live through 
the evening without you?” 

“Can you not? Do you really wish me to go?” she answered 
seriously. 

“Of course I wish it; howshould I not? But tell me why you raise 
an objection. Why would you rather not go?” 

“T would rather be alone and think of you than only see you at the 
rectory with all those people,” she answered simply. 

“ But we have had all the people about here, and yet we have edt: 
pretty much alone,” he said. 

“ We could not be together at the rectory, and”—she blushed, but her 
eyes were full of more than Jove as she raised them to his face—“TI could 
not bear that any one should come between us to-day. Better be alone 
at home, where I can think of you with no one to interrupt mé.” 

“Tt is a disappointment, but who could refuse such a plea and made 
in such a voice?” said Edgar, who felt that perhaps she was right in her 
instinct, and who at all events knew that he should be spared something 
that would be a slight effort in Adelaide's own house. “TI shall spoil you, 
Iknow; but I cannot refuse you anything when you look like that. 
Very well ; you shall go home if you wish it, my beloved ; and I will make 
your excuses.” 

“Thank you,” said Leam, with the sweetest little air of humbleness 
and patience. 

“How could that fool Sebastian Dundas say she was difficult to 
manage, and how can Adelaide see in her the possibility of anything like 
wickedness! She is the most loving and tractable little angel in the 
world, She will give me no kind of trouble, and T shall be able to mould 
her from the first and do what I like with her.” 
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These were Edgar’s thoughts as he took Leam’s hand on his arm, 
holding it there tenderly pressed beneath his other hand, while he said 
aloud : “ My darling, my delight ! if I had had to create my ideal I should 
have made you. You are everything I most love !”—and again he said 
as so often before, “ the only woman I have ever loved or ever could love.” 

And Leam believed him. 

Adelaide accepted Major Harrowby’s excuses for Miss Dundas’s 
sudden headache and fatigue gallantly, as she had accepted her position 
through the day ; she showed nothing, expressed nothing, but bore her- 
self with consummate ease and self-possession. She won Edgar’s admira- 
tion for her tact and discretion, for the beautiful results of good breeding. 
He congratulated himself on having such a friend as Adelaide Birkett. 
She would be of infinite advantage to Leam when his wife, and when he 
had persuaded that sweet doubter to believe in her and accept her as she 
was, and as he wished her to be accepted. As it was in the calendar of his 
wishes at this moment that Adelaide had never loved him, never wished 
to marry him, he dismissed the belief which he had cherished so long as 
if it had never been, and decided that it had been a mistake throughout. 
She was just his friend—no more, and never had been more. He was not 
singular in his determination to find events as his desires ruled them. It 
is a pleasant way of shuffling off self-reproach, and of excusing one’s own 
fickleness. 

Edgar just now believed as he wished to believe, and shut out all the 
rest. As he lit his last cigar, sitting on the terrace at the Hill and 
watching the sheet-lightning on the horizon, he thought with satisfaction 
on the success of his life. Specially he congratulated himself on his final 
choice. Leam would make the sweetest little wife in the world, and he 
loved her passionately. But “spooning” was exhausting work; he 
would cut it short and marry her as soon as he could get things together. 
And then his thoughts wandered away to some other of his personal 
matters; and while Leam was living over the day hour by hour, word 
by word, he had settled the terms for Farmer Mason’s new lease, had 
decided to rebuild the North Lodge, which was ugly and incommodious; 
and on this, something catching the end of that inexplicable association 
of ideas, he wondered how some one whom he had left in India was going 
on, and what had become of Violet Cray. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
In Lerrers or Fire. 


Tue storm which had threatened to break last night still held off, but the 
spirit of the weather had changed. It was no longer bright and clear, 
but sunless, airless, heated, silent ; the stillness which seems to presage 
as much sorrow to man as it heralds tumult to nature. Leam, however, 
interpenetrated by her love which gave what it felt and saw what it 
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brought, always remembered_this early day as the ideal of peace and soft- 
ness, Where was no prophecy of coming evil, no shadow of the avenging 
hand stretched out to punish and destroy—only peace and softness, love, 
joy, and rest. 

The grey background of the heavy sky, which to others was heavy 
and gloomy, was to her the loveliest expression of repose; and the 
absence of sunlight was as grateful as a veil drawn against the glare. If 
not beautiful in itself, it added beauty to other things ; witness the pas- 
sionate splendour given by it to the flowers, which seemed by contrast to 
gain a force and vitality of colour, a richness and significance they never 
had before. She specially remembered in days to come a bed of scarlet 
poppies that glowed like so many cups of flame against the dark masses 
of evergreens behind them ; and the scarlet geraniums, the bold bosses of 
the blood-red peonies, the fiery spathes of salvia and gladiolus, the low- 
lying verbenas like rubies cast on the green leaves and brown earth, the 
red gold—flame-colour streaked with lines of blood—of the nasturtiums 
festooning the bordering wires of the centre beds, all seemed to come out 
like spires of flame or rosettes dyed in blood, till the garden was filled 
with only those two colours—the one of fire and the other of blood. 

But though Leam remembered this in after-days, as the weird pro- 
phecy of what was to come, at the time those burning beds of flowers 
simply pleased her with their brilliant colouring; and she sat in her 
accustomed place on the garden-chair, under the cut-leaved hornbeam, 
and looked at the garden stretching before her with the fresh, sur- 
prised kind of admiration of one who had never seen it before—as if 
it told her something different to-day from what it had in times past; as 
indeed it did ! 

Presently Edgar came down from the Hill. He had not told his 
people yet of the double bond which he designed to make between the two 
houses. He thought it was only fitting to wait until Sebastian had returned 
and he had gained the paternal consent in the orthodox way. And the 
false air of secresy which this temporary reticence gave his engagement 
gave it also a false air of romance which exactly suited his temperament 
in the matter of love. Perhaps, for the woman destined to be his wife, 
he would have preferred to dispense with this characteristic of his deal- 
ings with those other women, her predecessors, not destined to be his 
wives, All the same it was delightful, as things were, to come down to 
Ford House on this sultry day and sit under the shadow of the horti- 
beam, with Leam looking her loveliest by his side, and butterfly-like Fina 
running in and out in the joyous way of a lively child fond of movement 
and not afflicted with shyness ; delightful to feel that he was enacting 
a little poem unknown to all the world beside ; that he was the magician 
who had first wakened this young soul into life and taught it the sweet 
suffering of love ; and delightful to know that he was king and supreme, 
the only man concerned, with not even a father to share, just yet, his 
domain. 
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Edgar, at all times charming, because at all times good-humoured and 
not inconveniently in earnest, when specially pleased with himself was 
one of the most delightful companions to be found. He had seen much, 
and he talked pleasantly on what he had seen, whipping up the surface of 
things dexterously, and not forcing his hearers to digest the substance. 
Hence he was never a bore, nor did he disturb the placid shallows of 
ignorance by an unwelcome influx of information. He had just so much 
of the histrionic element, born of vanity and _ self-consciousness, as is 
compatible with the impassive quietude prescribed by good breeding, 
whereby his manner had a colour that was an excellent substitute for 
sincerity, and his speech a pictorial glow that did duty for enthusiasm 
when he thought fit to simulate enthusiasm. He had, too, that sensitive 
tact which seems to feel weak places as if by instinct ; and when he was 
at his best his good-nature led him to avoid giving pain and to affect a 
sympathetic air, which was no more true than his earnestness. But it 
took the uncritical and the affectionate, and Major Harrowby was quoted 
by many as an eminently kind and tender-hearted man. 

To women he had that manner of subtle deference and flattering 
admiration characteristic of men who make love to all women—even to 
children in the bud, and to matrons more than full-blown—and who are 
consequently idolised by the sex all round. And when this natural 
adorer of many laid himself out to make special love to one, he was, as 
we know, irresistible. He was irresistible to-day. He was really in 
love with Leam ; and if his love had not the intensity, the tenacity of 
hers, yet it was true of its kind; and for him very true. 

But he was not so much in love as to be unconscious of the most 
graceful way of making it ; consequently he knew exactly what he was 
doing and how he looked and what he said, while Leam, sitting there by 
his side, drinking in his words as if they were heavenly utterances, forgot 
all about herself and lived only in her speechless, her unfathomable 
adoration of the man she loved. Her life at this moment was one pulse 
of voiceless happiness ; it was one strain of sensation, emotion, passion, 
love ; but it was not conscious thought nor yet perception of outward 
things by her senses. 

If yesterday at Dunaston had been a day of blessedness, this was its 
twin sister, and the better favoured of the two. There was a certain 
flavour of domesticity in these quiet hours passed together in the garden, 
interrupted only by the child as she ran hither and thither breaking in on 
them, sometimes not unpleasantly when speech was growing embarrassed 
because emotion was growing too strong, that seemed to Leam the sweetest 
experience which life could give her were she to live for ever; and the 
sunless stillness of the day suited her nature even better than the gayer 
glory of yesterday. To-day, too, it was still more peace in her inner being 
and still less unrest. The more accustomed she was becoming to the 
strange fact of loving and being loved by a man not a Spaniard, and one 
whom mamma would neither have chosen nor approved of, the more she 
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was at ease, both in heart and manner, and the more exquisite and pro- 
found her blessedness. And who does not know what happiness can do for 
a girl of strong emotions, naturally reserved, by circumstances friendless, 
by babit joyless ? and how the soul of such a one seems to throw off its 
husk like the enchanted victim of a fairy tale when the true being that has 
been hidden is released by love? It is a transformation as entire as any 
wrought by magic word or wand ; and it was the transformation wrought 
with Leam to-day. She was Leam Dundas truly, in all the essential 
qualities of identity ; but Leam Dundas with another soul, an added 
faculty, an awakened consciousness ; Leam set free from the darkness of 
the bondage in which she had hitherto lived. 

“You look like another being; you have looked like this ever since 
you told me you loved me,” said Edgar, drawing himself a little back and 
gazing at her with the critical tenderness of a man’s pride and love. 
“You are like Psyche wakened out of her sleep, and for the first time 
ising your Wings and living in the upper air.” 

The metaphor was a little confused ; but that did not signify. The 
whole image was essentially Greek to Leam, and she only knew that it 
sounded well and did somehow apply to her—that she had just awakened 
out of sleep, and was for the first time using her wings and living in the 
upper air. 

“T have not really lived till now,” she answered. “ And now things 
seem different.” 

“In what way ?” asked Edgar, smiling. 

He knew what she meant, but he wanted to hear her reveal herself. 

She smiled too. 

“More beautiful,” she said, a little vaguely. 

“As what? I like to be precise, and I want to know exactly what 
my darling thinks and means.” 

He said this with his most bewitching smile and in his tenderest 
voice. It was so pleasant to him to receive these first shy confused 
confessions ! 

“The flowers and the sky,” said Leam, raising her eyes and looking 
through the garden and on to the grey and narrowed horizon. “I 
remember when flowers were weeds, and one day was like another. 
I did not know if the sun shone or not. But this year seems now to 
have been always summer and sunshine. The very weeds are more 
lovely than the flowers used to be.” 

“ Flowers and sunshine since you knew me, my darling ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered shyly. 

Edgar glanced at the heavy clouds hanging over head ; but he did not 
say that he found this grey day singularly gloomy and oppressive, and 
that even love could not set a fairy sun in the sky. He took up the 
second clause of her little speech. 

“And Iam your flower? What a precious little compliment! I 
hope I shall be your amaranth, my Leam, your everlasting flower, if a 
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rough soldier may have such a pretty comparison made in his favour. 
Do you think I shall be everlasting to you?” 

“When God dies my love will die, and not before,” said Leam, with 
her grave fervour, her voice of concentrated passion. 

Her voice and manner thrilled Edgar. Her words, too, in their very 
boldness were more exciting than the most refined commonplaces of 
other women. It was this union of more than ordinary womanly 
reticence with almost savage passion and directness that had always 
been Leam’s charm to Edgar; nevertheless, he hesitated for a few 
minutes, thinking whether he should correct her manner of speech or 
not, and while loving chasten her. Finally he decided that he would not. 
She was only his lover as yet; when she should be his wife it would 
then be time enough to teach her the subdued conventionalism of 
English feeling as interpreted by the English tongue used commonly by 
gentlemen and ladies. Meanwhile he must give her her head, as he 
inwardly phrased it, so as not to frighten her in the beginning, and thus 
make the end more difficult. 

“You love me too much,” he said in a low voice, beltelemandh, half- 
excited by her words; for men are difficult to content. The love of 
women given in excess of their demand embarrasses and maybe chills 
them ; and Edgar had a sudden misgiving, discomposing if quite natural, 
which seemed as it were to check him like a horse in mid-career and 
throw him back on himself disagreeably. He asked himself doubtfully ; 
should he be able to answer this intense love so as to make the balance 
even between them? He loved her dearly—passionately—better than 
he had ever loved any woman of the many before—but he did not love 
her like this: he knew that well enough ! 

“T cannot love you too much,” said Leam. “ You are my life ; and 


” 


you are so great ! 
“ And you will never tire of me?” 


She looked into his face, her beautiful eyes worshipping him. 

“Do we tire of the sun ?” she answered. 

“Where did you get all your pretty fancies from, my darling?” he 
cried. ‘ You have developed into a poet as well as a Psyche!” 

“Have I? If I have developed into anything it is because I love 
you,” she answered, with her sweet pathetic smile. 

“ But, my Leam, sweetheart——” 

“ Ah!” she interrupted him with a look of passionate delight, “how 
I like to hear you call me that! Mamma used to call me her Heart. 
No one else has since—I would not let anyone, if they had wanted— 
till now you.” 

“ And you are my Heart!” he answered fervently. “The heart of 
my heart, my very life!” 

“Am I?” she smiled. “ And you are mine!” 

“ But, sweet Heart, tell me if, when you know me better, you do not 
find me all you think me now, what then? Will you hate me for very 
disappointment ?” 
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He asked the question ; but as if he believed in himself and the im- 
possibility of her hatred or disappointment while he asked it. 

She looked at him with naive incredulity and surprise. It would 
have been a challenge to be kissed from any other woman ; but Leam, 
with her fire and passion and personal reticence, all in one, had no idea 
of offering such a challenge, still less of submitting to its consequences. 

“ Find you all I think?” she repeated slowly. “ When I know the 
saints in heaven, will not they be all I think? Was not Columbus?” 

“ But I am neither a saint nor a hero,” said Edgar, drawing a sprig 
of lemon-plant which he held in his hand lightly across her face. 

“You are both,” answered. Leam as positively as she used to answer 
Alick about the ugliness of England and the want of flowers in the 
woods and hedges, and with as much conviction of her case. 

“ And you are an angel!” he returned. 

“No,” said Leam quietly ; “I am only the woman who loves you.” 

“Ah! but you must not depreciate yourself for my sake,” he said. 
“My choice, my love, my wife must be perfect for my own honour. 
You must respect me in respecting yourself, and if you were to say yes 
indeed you were an angel, that would only be what is due to me. Don’t 
you see?” pleasantly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “And only an angel would be good enough 
for you.” 

“My sweetest, your flattery is too delicious! It will make me vain, 
and all sorts of bad things,” said Edgar with a happy smile, finding this 
innocent worship one of the most charming tributes ever brought to the 
shrine of his lordly manhood by woman. 

“Tt is not flattery. You deserve more,” said Leam. Then lapsing 
into her old manner of checked utterance, she added ; “ I. cannot talk ; but 
you should be told.” 

Edgar thought he had been told pretty often by women the virtues 
which they had seen in him. Whether they saw what was, or what they 
imagined, was not to the point. If love creates, so does vanity ; and of 
the two the latter has the more permanence. 

After this there was a long pause. It was as if one chapter had been 
finished, one cup emptied. Then said Edgar, suddenly : 

“And you will be happy at the Hill?” lightly touching her face 
again with the lemon-plant. 

“With you }—anywhere,” she answered. 

“And my mother? Do you remember when you said one day you 
would not like to be my mother’s daughter? Ah, little puss, you did 
not know what you were saying! and now, tell me, do you object to be 
my mother’s daughter ?” 

Leam looked grave. 

“T had not thought of that,” she said, a certain shadow of distress 


crossing her face. 
“ Does the idea displease you?” he asked, in his turn grave. 
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“No,” she answered after a short silence. “But I only thought of 
you. Shall I be Mrs. Harrowby’s daughter ?” 

“Of course! How should you not?” he laughed. 

“And Miss Josephine’s too?—two mothers !—mother and daughter both 
my mothers? I cannot understand !” said poor Leam a little hopelessly. 

“Never mind the intricacies now. You are to be my wife; that is 
all we need remember. Is it not?” bending towards her tenderly. 

“Yes,” echoed Leam with a sigh of relief. “That is all we need 
remember.” 

So the day passed in these broken episodes, these delightful little 
scenes of the fooling and flattery of love, till the evening came when 
Edgar was obliged to go up to the seven o’clock dinner at the Hill. He 
might sit with Leam, as he had done, for nearly six hours in the garden, 
without more comment than that which servants naturally make among 
themselves; but if he remained through the evening he would publish 
more than he cared to publish at the present moment. So he had 
arranged to go back to the family dinner, at seven, and thus keep his 
mother and sisters hoodwinked for a few hours longer. 

As the time of parting drew nearer and nearer Leam became 


strangely sad and silent. Little caressing as she was by nature or habit, 


of her own accord she had laid her small dry feverish hand in Edgar's, 


and had gathered herself so much nearer to him that her slight shoulder 
touched his broad and powerful arm. It was a very faint caress for an 
engaged girl to offer, but it was an immense concession for Leam to 
make; and Edgar understood it in its meaning more than its extent. 
With the former he was delighted enough; the latter would scarcely 
have contented a man with loose moist lips and the royal habit of taking 
and having all for which he had a fancy. Nothing that Leam had said 
or done through the day had told him so plainly as did this quiet and by 
no means fervent familiarity how much she loved him, and how the 
power of that love was breaking up her natural reserve. 

“It is as if I should never see you again,” she said sadly when, 
looking at his watch, he had exclaimed, “Time's up, my darling! I 
must be off in five minutes from this.” 

“ But I shall see you to-morrow,” he answered tenderly. “TI shall 
come down in the morning, as I have done to-day, and perhaps you will 
ride with me. We will go over some of the old ground, where we used 
to go when I loved you and did not think you would ever love me. 
Ah, fairy that you are, how you have bewitched me!” 

“That will be good,” said Leam, who did not resent it in him that 
she was compared to a thing that did not exist; but adding, with a 
piteous look, “it is taking my life from me when you go.” 

“ You lovely little darling! I don’t like to see you look unhappy, but 
I do delight to see how much you love me!” said Edgar. “But you 
will not have to part with me for very long now. I shall see you every day 
till the time comes when we shall never be separated—never—never !” 
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“ Ah, that time!” she sighed. “It is far off!” 

He smiled, as his manner was, behind his beard, so that she did not 
see it. 

“Tt shall not be far off,” he said gravely. “ And now,” looking again 
at his watch and then at the sky, “I must go.” 

The storm that had been threatening through the day was now 
gathering to a head; and even as Edgar spoke the first flash came, the 
first distant peal of thunder sounded, the first heavy raindrops fell. 
There was evidently going to be a fearful tempest, and Edgar must leave 
now at once if he would not be in the thick of-it before he reached home. 

“Yes,” said Leam, noting the change in the sky, and unselfish 
always. “ You must go.” 

They rose and turned towards the house. Hand in hand they walked 
slowly across the lawn, and entered the drawing-room by the way of the 
window—by the way by which she had entered twice before; once. when 
she had disclaimed Madame, and once when she had welcomed Josephine. 

Tears were in her eyes; her heart had failed her. 

“Tt is like losing you for ever,” she said again. 

“No, not for ever, only till to-morrow,” he answered. 

“To-morrow—to-morrow!” she replied. “There will be no to- 
morrow !” 

“Yes! yes! in a very few hours we shall have come to that blessed 
day!” he said cheerfully. “Kiss me, darling, that I may carry away 
your sweetest memory till I see you again. You will kiss me, Leam, of 
your own free-will to-night—will you not?” He said this a little tre- 
mulously, his arms round her. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “I will kiss you to-night.” 

She turned her face to him and put her hands round his neck 
frankly ; then with an uncontrollable impulse she flung herself against 
his breast and, clasping her arms tight, bent his head down to her level 
and kissed him on the forehead with the passionate sorrow, the reluctant 
despair of an eternal farewell. It was something that irresistibly 
suggested death. 

Edgar was distressed at her mannér, distressed to have to leave her ; 
but he must. Life is made up of petty duties, paltry obligations, 
Great events come but rarely and are seldom uninterrupted.. A shower 
of rain and the dinner-hour are parts of the mosaic, and help in the catas- 
trophe which looks as if it had been the offspring of the moment. And 
just now the supreme exigencies to be attended to were, the dinner-hour 
at the Hill, and the rain that was beginning to fall. 

Saddened, surprised, yet gratified too by her emotion, Edgar answered 
it in his own way. He kissed her again and again, smoothed her hair, 
passéd his hand over her soft fresh cheeks, held her to him tightly 
clasped—and Leam did not refuse his caresses. She seemed to have 
suddenly abandoned all the characteristics of her former self; the mask 
had fallen finally ; and her soul, released from its long imprisonment, 
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was receiving its gift, not of tongues, but of fire—not of healing, but of 
suffering. 

“My darling!” he half-whispered, “I shall see you to-morrow. 
Come! do not be so cast down—it is not reasonable, my Heart! And 
tears in those sweet eyes? My Leam, dry them! they are too beautiful 
for tears! Look up, my darling. Give me one happy little smile, and 
remember to-morrow—and for all our lives after !” 

But Leam could not smile. Her face was set to its old mask of 
tragedy and sorrow. Something, she knew not what, had passed out of 
her life and something had come into it; something that Edgar for the 
moment could neither restore nor yet banish. He pressed her to him 
for the last time, kissed her passive face again and again, caught the 
scent of the lemon-plant in her hair where he had placed it, and left 
her. As he passed through the gate the storm burst in all its fury, and 
Leam went up into her own room in a voiceless, tearless grief that made 
the whole earth a desert, and all life desolation. 

She did not know herself this evening, nor understand what it was 
that ailed her. She had only consciously loved for two days, and this 
was the anguish to which she had been brought. No, not even when 
mamma died had she suffered as she was suffering now. She felt as if 
she had lost him, even as she had lost her. She did not believe in 
to-morrow. It would never come. She would never be with him again 
as she had been to-day. No self-reasoning, feebly aimed at, could calm 
her or convince her of the folly of her fears. He had gone; she was 
left ; and they were parted for ever. 

She sat by the window desolate, deserted, more alone than she had 
ever been before, because she had lost more than she had ever either held 
or lost before. The storm that was raging in the sky grew gradually 
stronger and came still nearer; but she scarcely noticed it. It was only 
as the symphony sounding in sad harmony with her unspoken wail. 
Flash followed flash, swifter, nearer, more vivid ; the thunder crashed 
and roared as if it would have beaten the house to the ground and rent 
the very earth whereon it stood; the rain fell in torrents that broke the 
flowers like hail, and ran in turbulent rivulets along the paths. Never 
had there been such a furious tempest as this at North Aston since the 
days of tradition. It made the people in the village below quail and cry 
out that the Day of Judgment had come upon them ; it made Leam at 
last forget her sorrow, and quail in her solitude as if her Day of Judgment 
too had come upon her. 

Then there came one awful flash that seemed to set the whole 
room on fire; and as Leam started up, thinking that the place was 
indeed in flames, her eyes fell on the Tables of the Ten Commandments 
given her by Madame; and there in letters of blood that seemed to cry 
out against her like a voice, she saw by the light of that accusing flash 
those words of terrible significance to her : 

THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER. 
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